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Morning 

JOHN  J.  SHEA.  '18 


Smile  ’neath  heaven’s  blue. 

On  mossy  banks  the  violets 
Waking  earth  perfume; 

Kissed  by  the  wanton  sunshine, 
Blushing  rose-buds  bloom. 

Yon  brooklet  softly  murmurs 
To  the  whispering  grove, 
Where  swaying,  winged  fancies 
Sweetly  plight  their  love. 


AIR  glows  the  rosy  morning, 
Clad  in  pearls  of  dew; 
Soft,  silv’ry,  misty  meadows 


The  Church  and  War 


GEO.  F.  ODENWALD,  '18 

T  has  been  alleged  that  the  war  is  a  proof  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  historical  Christianity,  and  a  more  moderate 
statement  has  been  made  by  an  Englishman  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  long  run  the  Holy  See  will  be  the  sufferer, 
although  the  Anglican  divine  who  made  this  statement  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  resent  a  political  demarche  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  Father.  One  is  naturally  lead  to  ask  why 
the  Church  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  war,  or  for 
not  having  suggested,  before,  a  solution.  To  be  sure,  the 
biased  course  of  finding  fault  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  any  problem,  philosophic,  economic,  or  even 
the  practical  questions  of  politics,  will  account  for  a  good 
deal  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  theological  opponents. 
In  order,  however,  to  consider  carefully  these  petulant  com¬ 
plaints  we,  as  intelligent  Catholics,  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear 
ourselves  as  to  just  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
in  the  past  toward  war,  in  general,  and  what  it  is  today  in 
regard  to  the  European  War,  in  particular.  We  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  Church’s  attitude  in  the  past  from  a  brief 
survey  of  her  history,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  present  war  from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Holy 
Father. 

The  first  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  was  an  entirely 
peaceful  one,1  and  in  the  war  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  when 
the  final  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the  sacred  city  was  at 
stake,  this  community  journeyed  some  fifty  miles  away,  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan,  and  there  peacefully  awaited  “the  judgment 
of  God,”  as  Eusebius  tells  us.2  Very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  the  point  was  debated  whether  military  service 
was  permissible  to  Christians,  but  so  long  as  the  empire  re¬ 
mained  pagan,  this  issue  could  hardly  be  fairly  put  forth,  and 
the  mind  of  the  Church  could  not  be  easily  expressed.  There 
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was  no  positive  prohibition,  for  the  Canon  of  Nicaea,  which 
has  sometimes  been  so  understood,  deals  with  the  special  case 
of  Christian  soldiers,  who,  having  left  the  army,  desired  to 
regain  their  position  in  it  by  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
While  there  was  no  canonical  prohibition  of  military  service 
for  the  laity,  the  disquiet  of  the  Christian  conscience  on  the 
main  question  disclosed  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were 
prohibited  from  bearing  arms.  Later,  the  Church  fought 
the  Roman  Empire  single-handed,  the  forces  of  love  and  suf¬ 
fering  pitted  against  all  the  brute  force  in  the  world.  Never 
once  in  all  those  generations  did  it  occur  to  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  to  sell  whatever  they  had  and  buy  swords  for  literal 
revolt  against  the  Roman  Empire.  They  won  theiff  victory 
by  dying  and  not  by  killing,  and  it  was  the  greatest  victory 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world’’1 
is  surely  what  the  early  Christians  felt  with  the  noblest  in¬ 
tensity.  The  beautiful  and  deeply  important  story  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Centurion  also  shows  how  entirely  free  were 
the  peaceable  majority  of  those  first  Christians  from  any  re¬ 
pulsion  to  a  soldier,  or  from  any  notion  that  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  involved  the  renunciation  of  military  life,  thus 
carrying  on  entirely  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Himself.  History 
shows  that  after  the  fall  of  Rome  it  was  the  Church  that 
acted  as  the  mediator  and  peacemaker  between  the  conquered 
Romans  and  the  victorious  Germans. 

The  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  dreamt  of  a  practical  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  Gospel’s  “kingdom  of  peace  on  earth.”  The 
warlike  ardor  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  did,  however, 
often  transgress  the  rule  which  forbade  the  clergy  to  carry 
arms  and  the  feudal  tenure,  by  which  ecclesiastical  posses¬ 
sions  were  commonly  held,  entangled  the  higher  ecclesiastics 
in  military  obligations,  which  they  could  not  repudiate,  and 
which  they  were  sometimes  tempted  to  fulfill  in  person.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  great  pontiffs  utilized  every 
diplomatic  means  for  gaining  their  object  with  the  Saracens 
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before  resorting  to  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  Holy  Father, 
as  the  head  of  the  universal  Church,  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  was  a  sovereign  in  Italy.  Inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  most  important  man  in  all  the  Christian  world,  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  by  rulers  and  people,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  he  could  not  help  interfering  in  the  disputes  of  in¬ 
dividual  nations.  Gregory  II  stated  that  it  was  the  office  of 
the  Pope  to  make  and  maintain  peace  on  all  sides,  and  in  838 
Gregory  IV  felt  obliged  to  make  an  attempt  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  Louis  the  Pious  and  his  sons.  At  this  period  all 
Christian  nations  formed  one  family,  and  as  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  head  of  a  family  to  ward  off  and  pacify  dis¬ 
putes  among  its  members,  so  when  quarrels  arose,  the  Popes 
intervened  as  mediators,  or  were  called  as  arbitrators  by  the 
disputants  themselves.1  The  Church  tried  to  put  an  end  to 
war,  with  its  horrors  and  crimes,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  limit 
and  lessen  its  sufferings  as  much  as  possible,  especially  by 
forbidding  the  use  of  weapons  of  a  too  murderous  type.2  The 
Church  authorities  were  to  be  the  ones  to  decide  whether  a 
war  was  just  or  not,  and  many  people  thought  that  without 
them  war  would  never  be  made.3  There  are  many  examples 
of  the  Pope’s  benevolent  care  for  princes  and  people,  of  their 
protection  of  the  weaker  against  the  mightier  ruler  and  races, 
and  of  their  many  labors  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Chris¬ 
tian  countries.  Innocent  III  stands  out  most  prominently 
as  a  promoter  of  peace.  He  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for 
the  youthful  Frederick  II,  for  the  Christian  kingdom  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  and  he  tried  to  prevent  civil  war  in  Hungary.  Greg¬ 
ory  X  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines.  “The  benefits,”  says  Lingard,  “bestowed  upon 
the  human  race  through  the  influence  and  peaceful  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Popes  are  not  always  appreciated  by  writers.  I11 
an  age  when  warlike  gains  alone  were  prized,  Europe  would 
have  sunk  into  endless  wars  had  not  the  Popes  striven  un- 

1Walter,  Kirchengeschichte.  2Walter,  Kirchengeschichte.  8Walter, 
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ceasingly  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  peace.  They 
rebuked  the  passions  of  princes  and  checked  their  unreason¬ 
able  pretensions,  their  position  of  common  father  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  gave  an  authority  to  their  words  which  could  be 
claimed  by  no  other  mediator,  and  their  legates  spared 
neither  journeys  nor  labors  in  reconciling  the  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  of  courts,  and  in  interposing  between  the  swords  of 
contending  factions  the  olive  branch  of  peace.”  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  many  people  to  blame  the  Church  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including  war,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  Middle  Ages  pulsated  with  a  very  active  life  and 
that  the  effect  of  Christianity  and  the  power  of  the  Church 
over  men’s  actions,  great  as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  plans 
and  aspirations  of  the  churchmen. 

Dogmatically  speaking,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  has 
never  changed  in  regard  to  war,  but  the  greatest  disastrous 
result  of  the  Reformation  was  the  establishment  of  national 
churches  in  place  of  the  one  universal  Church,  and  therefore 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  world’s  peace  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  longer  was  he  able  even  to  think 
of  the  gospel’s  “Kingdom  of  peace  on  earth.”  A  great  many 
people  in  our  own  day  think  that  there  should  be  a  permanent 
peace  council  with  the  Holy  Father  as  a  member,  and  in  1869 
David  Urquhart  suggested  that  a  peace  tribunal  be  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  Today  even  those 
countries  that  are  Catholic  and  whose  sovereigns  owe  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Holy  See  cannot  be  guided  entirely  by  advice 
from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  for  they  are  more  or  less  depend¬ 
ent,  politically,  on  other  countries  for  their  existence.  With 
the  establishment  of  national  churches,  there  grew  up  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  distinct  difference  between  Church  and 
State.  The  Papacy  has,  as  recently  as  1885,  in  the  Ency¬ 
clical  “Immortale  Dei”  of  Leo  XIII,  given  us  an  authorita¬ 
tive  and  helpful  document  proclaiming  the  State  and  Church 
to  be  two  powers,  each  operating  with  its  own  rights  within 
its  own  sphere,  each  a  society,  perfect  in  its  kind  and  in  its 
rights,  each  a  power  springing  from  God  Himself.  We  can 
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see  that  all  down  through  the  centuries  the  Church,  as  far 
as  in  her  lay  the  power,  has  done  all  that  she  could  4o  main¬ 
tain  a  policy  of  peace. 

The  first  great  fatal  effect  of  the  present  European  war 
was  the  death  of  the  late  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  who  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  many  of  the  children  of  the  Church  fighting 
desperately,  and,  apparently,  led  on  by  no  reason.  On  one 
side  he  saw  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  and 
Catholic  Belgium;  on  the  other  he  saw  Austria  to  whom  he 
owed  his  high  position,  and  not  being  able  to  stand  by  and  see 
his  faithful  people  kill  each  other,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Then  came  the  time  to  elect  a  new  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the 
Church  once  more  showed  her  desire  for  peace  by  electing  a 
cardinal  of  a  neutral  country,  and  the  Holy  Father,  Benedict 
XV,  has  shown  his  desire  for  peace  by  remaining  neutral.  So 
far  as  the  war  is  an  objective  question  of  fact,  the  Pope, 
exalted  as  his  position  is,  must  suspend  judgment,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us,  until  the  facts  can  be  impartially,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  studied;  but  the  Holy  Father  realizes,  no  doubt,  that  the 
war  is  as  much  a  question  of  what  men  believe  to  be  facts  as 
it  is  a  question  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  upon  men's  beliefs 
spiritual  influences  can  work  best.  The  serenity  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  forward-looking  Europe  will  depend  on  divine  mercy, 
vouchsafed  in  response  to  sincere  and  humble  prayer. 

Even  if  historical  evidence  would  have  any  effects  on  our 
friends,  they  would  still  complain  that  not  only  has  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Holy  Father  been  negative,  although  pacific,  but 
that  prelates  in  the  warring  countries  have  taken  a 
positively  warlike  stand.  Each  prelate  as  an  individual 
speaks  for  himself,  and  so  far  as  he  is  certain  that  the  war  is 
one  of  defence,  “bellum  justum,”1  it  is  not  inconsistent  for 
him  to  invoke  God’s  blessing  upon  his  nation.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  war  to  be  just,  the  prelates  regard  it  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  and  St.  Augustine’s  doctrine 
was  that  war  “in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  or  in 
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conformity  with  His  laws”  implies  no  breach  of  the  Christian 
law.  The  Church  in  her  mercy  provides  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  warring  nations;  she  says  that  they  are  not  murderers, 
but  that  they  are  only  the  executors  of  justice — “qui  Deo 
auctore  bella  gesserunt,  aut  personam  gerentes  publicae 
potestatis  secundum  eius  leges,  hoc  est  justissimae  rationis 
imperium,  sceleratos  morte  punierunt.1  There  is  an  ethical 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  prelates,  that  the  Church  must  direct 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful  even  more  zealously  and 
watchfully  in  time  of  war  than  under  normal  conditions.  The 
national  consciousness  says  that  the  war  is  just;  therefore, 
the  Church  must  follow  and  attempt  to  see  that  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  is  in  accord  with  this  principle,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  storm  and  stress.  An  attempt  to  oppose  the 
national  activities  would,  perhaps,  result  in  the  greatest  tem¬ 
poral  and  religious  disaster,  for  national  life  has  valid  claims 
which  the  individual  conscience  may  not  ignore.  The  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  revelation  of  national 
duty,  and  on  that  subject  the  New  Testament  is  silent,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  accepts  the  Old.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
in  the  overwrought  state  of  public  nerves  the  restraints  of 
religious  devotions  and  practices  afford  a  genuine  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  nation,  and,  indeed,  the  Church  might 
not  be  wise  in  seeming  to  refuse  its  fullest  sympathy  with 
and  confidence  in  the  nation’s  rulers.  The  shepherds 
realize  that  they  are  the  inspiration  of  their  flock,  and  the 
wisest  course  for  them  to  take  by  which  they  may  set  a  good 
example  is  by  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  the  national  duty. 

The  ephemeral  struggles  of  this  world  interest  the  Church 
only  as  they  bear  on  the  eternal  truths  of  salvation.  The 
Church  feels  that  her  duty  is  only  to  guide  and  look  out  for 
our  everlasting  welfare,  and,  consequently,  she  can  only  bid 
us  to  be  serene  and  just  in  our  judgments,  confident  and  for¬ 
ward-looking  in  our  intentions,  and  upright  and  Christian 
in  our  conduct,  if  inscrutable  Providence  imposes  the  tem¬ 
poral  trials  of  war  upon  us. 


l“De  Ciyitate  Dei”  St.  Augustine. 


The  Traitor  Betrayed 

JOHN  J.  SHEA,  *18 

’D  give  anything  to  be  able  to  solve  this  mystery. ” 
General  Von  Clyde  was  deeply  puzzled,  to  say  the 
least.  His  little  army  had  been  beaten  badly,  his 
whole  plan  had  failed,  his  food  supply  was  low  with  little 
prospect  of  getting  any  more.  The  mystery  was  what  had 
brought  on  this  reverse.  He  knew  there  was  more  behind  it 
than  luck  or  rather  ill  luck.  So  now,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  gazing  into  space,  pulling  at  his  empty  pipe,  his  shaggy 
brows  knitted  into  wrinkles  below  his  gray  locks,  his  mind  was 
going  through  his  army,  looking  over  his  campaign  again.  He 
saw  his  little  expedition  suddenly  crushed  by  an  enemy  he 
had  supposed  were  miles  away.  The  secrecy  he  had  relied 
upon  had  failed  him.  His  expedition  wa£  known  to  the 
enemy.  Jumping  to  his  feet,  he  brought  his  hard  fist  down 
upon  the  table.  There  must  be  a  traitor  in  his  army.  He 
winced  at  the  thought.  His  trust  in  his  soldiers  tried  to  drive 
away  the  thought,  but  his  reason  would  not. 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  an  officer,  asking 
admittance.  A  man  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  came  into 
the  tent  and  saluted.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  an  orderly. 
His  face  looked  pale  in  the  candle-light  and  he  was  plainly 
excited.  With  an  effort  he  straightened  and  drawing  from 
his  coat  a  paper  he  handed  it  to  the  general. 

‘T  found  that  paper,  general,’’  he  said,  “in  your  lieutenant’s 
tent.” 

1  he  old  soldier  took  it,  but  a  shadow  of  disappointment 
spread  over  his  face,  for  it  was  written  in  cipher.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  visitor,  he  said  sharply: 

“How  did  you  find  this?” 

I  went  to  his  tent,  sir,  to  get  the  chart  you  asked  for,  but 
he  was  not  there.  So  I  took  the  liberty  to  look  for  the  chart 
myself.  I  found  this  among  some  papers  where  he  probably 
threw  it  when  unexpectedly  called  away.” 
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“Did  you  notice  anything  else  that  might  arouse  sus¬ 
picion?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  remarked  that  the  lieutenant  has  not  been  in 
his  tent  much  of  late." 

“Is  that  all?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  can  I  trust  you  to  keep  a  sharp  watch?” 

“You  can,  general."  So  saying,  he  saluted  and  left  the 
tent.  He  walked  quickly  for  a  few  paces  and  then  an  evil, 
triumphant  grin  spread  over  his  face. 

But  the  general  sat  gazing  sightlessly  before  him. 

“I  would  have  trusted  him  with  my  own  soul.” 

At  last  he  awoke  from  his  thoughts  and  bent  over  the 
cipher.  Practised  though  he  was  in  the  art  of  solving  these 
messages,  it  took  him  two  hours  to  pick  the  message  out  of 
this  mystery.  It  was  a  note  directed  to  the  enemy  bearing 
the  signature  of  the  lieutenant  and  giving  the  situation  and 
present  condition  of  the  army,  together  with  a  plot  for  the 
killing  of  the  general  himself.  The  lieutenant  was  to  meet 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  disguised  as  Germans,  and  to 
gain  entrance  for  them  by  means  of  the  password. 

The  old  general  was  staggered  by  the  boldness  of  the  plot. 
“Not  satisfied  with  my  defeat  and  disgrace,  this  villain,  whom 
I  once  trusted,  seeks  my  life;  but  his  course  is  run.”  He  then 
sent  for  the  lieutenant. 

He  came  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  His  eyes  were  red  and 
tired  showing  his  lack  of  sleep,  and  his  fingers  twitched  ner¬ 
vously,  and  his  breath  came  hard.  The  general  motioned 
him  to  a  seat  and  then  began: 

“You  seem  quite  out  of  breath  and  tired.” 

“Yes,  general,  I  ran  all  the  way,  as  I  was  afraid  you  had 
some  important  business  and  would  be  angry  at  any  delay.” 

“Where  were  you  to-night,  lieutenant?” 

“On  guard  near  the  right  wing.” 

“I  think  it  is  more  than  that  which  makes  you  so  haggard. 
Read  that.” 
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The  coldness  of  the  general’s  words  startled  the  lieutenant 
and  he  hesitated  before  he  took  the  paper.  He  read  there 
the  general’s  translation  of  the  cipher  and  he  started  back 
in  surprise  and  horror  when  he  saw  his  name  attached. 

“My  God!  I  never  wrote  that,”  he  cried. 

“Very  likely,”  said  the  general  ironically.  “It’s  mighty 
strange  how  my  plan  of  battle  was  all  known  to  the  enemy ; 
isn't  it?  This  cipher  was  found  in  your  tent  and  you  were 
known  to  be  absent  from  your  tent  every  night.  Now  you 
come  haggard,  excited  and  trembling.” 

The  lieutenant’s  head  fell  in  his  hands  and  he  cried,  “My 
God,  a  traitor!” 

Just  then  two  sentinels  came  in  bearing  between  them  a 
man  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant.  He  had  been  seen 
trying  to  escape  from  the  camp,  and  was  shot.  A  glance 
told  the  wound  was  fatal. 

As  he  was  borne  in,  his  eyes  opened  upon  the  general.  The 
expression  of  his  face  showed  he  had  something  to  say.  The 
old  soldier  stooped  to  the  dying  man.  In  words  faint, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  he  told  that  he  was  a  hired  spy. 
The  man  who  paid  him  had  been  reprimanded  by  another 
officer  and  disgraced.  From  that  moment  his  hatred  was 
bitter  and  he  hated  the  general  because  he  was  his  enemy’s 
friend.  The  dying  man  gasped  and  could  say  no  more  but 
with  a  great  effort  pointed  to  his  jacket  and  died. 

The  general  reached  beneath  the  cloak  and  drew  out  a 
paper  directed  to  the  enemy.  The  writer  had  relied  on  the 
messenger  getting  through  the  lines.  It  was  a  big  chance, 
but  on  its  success  depended  the  success  of  his  plan.  It  was 
a  plan  more  daring  than  the  other  and  below  it  was  signed 
the  orderly’s  name.  The  general  gave  it  to  the  lieutenant 
and  ordered  the  body  of  the  spy  removed. 

Just  then  the  orderly  stepped  in  and  a  smile  of  triumph 
came  over  his  face  when  he  saw  the  lieutenant.  Turning  to 
the  general  he  said: 

“General,  a  man,  dressed  as  a  peasant,  was  seen  to  escape 
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from  the  lines  and  gain  the  enemy’s  trenches.  I  believe  it  is 
a  part  of  the  plot  which  the  lieutenant  here  has  planned. 
There  is  sufficient  proof  that  this  fellow  is  the  traitor.” 

While  he  was  speaking  the  lieutenant  rose,  took  out  the 
paper,  taken  from  the  spy,  and  held  it  before  the  orderly. 

“You’re  the  traitor.  Your  peasant  was  caught.” 

At  the  sight  of  the  paper  the  orderly  turned  deadly  pale. 
Suddenly  he  let  out  a  cry  of  rage  and  snatched  a  knife,  but 
as  he  leaped  a  loud  report  rent  the  air  and  he  fell  shot 
through  the  heart. 

The  general  laid  aside  his  smoking  revolver,  saying: 

“Lieutenant,  or  rather,  captain,  have  this  carrion  re¬ 
moved.” 


Young  Dreams 

ARTHUR  A.  WHOLLEY,  M8 


No  snow-capped  peak  shall  my  strength  appall. 

I’ll  measure  my  might  against  that  of  the  ocean; 
In  ships  of  my  building  the  wastes  will  I  dare; 
I’ll  learn  of  the  eagle  its  swift  winged  motion, 

And  soar,  ever  soar,  through  the  realms  of  the  air. 


HE  earth  is  mine,  with  its  millions  flowers! 
The  stars  are  mine!  I  shall  count  them  all. 
As  I  hurry  on  with  extending  powers, 


The  Brook 


WILLIAM  LOUIS  GROSS,  '18 


CJT  from  the  mossy  crags  it  springs, 
’Mid  ferns  and  scented  bowers, 
At  first  a  slender,  silver  thread, 

It  broadens  with  the  hours. 


In  verdant  mead  and  woody  dells, 
With  dancing  Naiads  gay, 

Its  ears  drink  in  their  revelry, 

Its  hastening  waters  stay. 

It  clatters  down  the  rocky  slopes, 
It  sparkles  cool  and  clear, 

It  ripples  low  sweet  melodies 
To  soothe  the  waking  year. 


r 


The  Storm 

WILLIAM  LOUIS  GROSS,  ’18 


TEALING  o’er  the  wind-swept  mountain 
Sombre  clouds  their  shadows  throw, 
Maidens  hasten  from  the  fountain, 
Fishers  for  the  safe  shore  row. 


Now  the  storm  has  burst  in  anger, 
Jagged  darts  of  lightning  flash, 
Pealing  thunder  deafens  heaven, 
Shoreward  foaming  billows  dash. 

It  is  flown,  quick-spent  its  raging; 

Buds  breathe  sweeter,  songs  arise; 
Lo!  behold  the  pact  with  mortals, 
God’s  fair  rainbow  in  the  skies ! 


Dedication  of  Brett  Memorial 

Address  of  the  Rev.  John  E.  Doherty,  To. 

Rev.  President,  Rev.  Fathers  and  Dear  Friends : 

The  Catholic  church  has  always  considered  the  school  a 
sacred  institution.  In  her  eyes  the  battle  of  life  is  a  crusade, 
a  sacred  combat;  and  the  preparation  for  the  conflict  must, 
of  necessity,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  itself.  One 
of  the  greatest  elements  in  this  preparation  is  the  training 
given  by  the  school.  It  penetrates  and  permeates  mind  and 
soul;  it  moulds  and  fashions  character;  it  rouses  desires, 
forms  ambitions,  directs  activities,  shapes  ideals.  It  is  among 
the  chief  determining  factors  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
— and  therefore  it  assumes  a  sacred  aspect  of  tremendous 
import. 

Sancta  sancte  tractentur,  what  is  sacred  must  be  treated 
as  such— and  education  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  not  profane  it.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the 
church  has,  of  preference,  entrusted  the  instruction  of  her 
children  to  those  recommended  not  only  by  distinguished 
talent,  but  by  moral  excellence  as  well.  Whenever  there  has 
been  question  of  teaching,  she  has  picked  her  men  and  chosen 
her  women — and  the  results  have  justified  her  care. 

Among  the  teaching  orders,  the  Jesuits  have  won  a  high 
place.  Subordinating  self  to  the  good  of  the  cause,  merging 
individual  renown  in  the  success  of  the  work,  sinking  per¬ 
sonal  glory  in  the  general  welfare,  they  are  unselfish  laborers 
in  the  vineyard  of  education.  What  is  more,  conscientiously 
combining  practice  with  theory,  they  are  fit  models  for  imi¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  competent  guides  for  intellectual  activity, 
i  heir  highest  ambition  is  to  reproduce  in  their  pupils,  and 

to  magnify  there  whatever  of  good  God  has  placed  in  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  an  educator  of  this  order,  and  one  of  highest  worth, 
whom  we  have  assembled  to  honor  today.  It  is  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  William  P.  Brett,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
has  called  us  together  this  afternoon. 


■Vs,  RtV*WlLLlAM*P  BHtl  •  • 

*'  •*.  '■  US»  -  UH  ,  ,  - 

STUDEIir  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
.'■FRIEND  PHILOSOPHER  .AND  CUUJE  ■ 
»*»«•**  *M'W  *.'  *« 


MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO 
FATHER  WILLIAM  P.  BRETT,  S.J. 


Dedicated  by  the  Class  of  1910 
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Father  Brett  was  very  dear  to  us  who  knew  him.  His 
worth  is  doubtless  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  all  here 
present;  “it  needs  no  labored  phrase  of  mine  to  set  it  off.’ 
Still,  we  owe  it  to  him,  and  to  ourselves,  to  state  briefly  the 
reasons  why  we  desire  that  the  college  accept  from  us  a 
special  memorial  to  him. 

I  shall  not  narrate  the  life-story  of  Father  Brett.  There 
are  numerous  points  in  it  unconnected  with  Boston  or  with 
us;  they  command  respect  and  challenge  admiration;  but 
it  is  hardly  because  of  them  that  we  wish  to  present  this 
tablet.  What  actuates  us  today  is  the  memory  of  what  he 
was  to  us,  and  to  other  classes  like  us,  as  Senior  Professor 
of  Boston  College.  It  was  in  this  phase  of  his  activities  that 
he  came  into  closest  touch  with  B.  C.  undergraduates;  and  to 
know  him  was  to  esteem,  reverence  and  love  him.  Quickly 
penetrating  his  rather  stern  exterior,  what  a  complexus  of 
attractive  qualities  we  came  upon!  We  discerned  in  him  an 
earnest,  zealous  priest,  and  a  deep,  persistent  student.  We 
discovered  that  he  had  a  most  beautiful  common  sense.  He 
had  thoroughly  assimilated  the  principle,  “Philosophari  non 
est  ineptire.”  We  found  him  eminently  successful  as  a 
teacher,  yet  ever  unassuming  and  unostentatious.  Our  minds 
profited  by  his  solidity  and  brilliancy;  our  souls  by  his  humil¬ 
ity.  We  revered  him  as  a  model  of  virtue;  we  admired  him 
scarcely  less  as  a  clear-headed,  patriotic  American.  In  short, 
there  were  many,  many  points  about  him  which  attracted 
and  held;  but  perhaps  the  basic  cause  of  his  undoubted  in¬ 
fluence  over  us  was  his  personal  interest  in  each  man  who 
came  under  his  direction. 

He  was  our  personal  friend.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to 
merely  giving  good  counsel  to  the  class  “en  masse;”  he 
wished  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  each  and  every  one  in 
the  class,  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  studied  our  characters, 
subjecting  each  one  to  a  kindly  but  searching  scrutiny.  To 
this  intelligent  supervision  he  added  a  loving  patience  and  a 
genial  good  humor  that  made  his  comments  welcome,  even 
when  not  altogether  favorable.  In  all  of  us  he  discovered 
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good  points,  which  he  endeavored  to  bring  out  and  develop; 
and  in  most  of  us,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  discovered  bad 
points  in  plenty,  which,  with  the  delicate  determination  of  a 
skilled  surgeon,  he  set  about  extirpating.  He  told  you  what 
he  thought,  with  simple  directness,  and  the  effect  was  almost 
invariably  good.  If  he  praised  you,  you  felt  proud  and  en¬ 
couraged,  but  never  vain;  if  he  censured,  you  felt  pained, 
but  neither  dejected  nor  soured.  Somehow,  you  were  sure 
that  a  warm  interest  for  you  beat  in  his  heart,  and  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  endeavors  to  stimulate  and  correct.  His 
sincerity  and  good  will  were  so  clearly  evident  that  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  ever  acceptable.  His  direction  was  often  sought, 
and  usually  followed. 

The  kindly  interest  which  Father  Brett  took  in  the  students 
of  his  Boston  College  classes  was  consistently  lasting.  It  did 
not  end  when  we  left  the  college  walls.  I  know,  for  instance, 
that  it  followed  some  as  far  as  sunny  Italy,  and  deepened  in 
them  the  determination  to  achieve  student  triumphs,  in  view 
of  greater  service  to  God  in  days  to  come;  and  I  know  that 
it  followed  one  to  clouded  Belgium,  where  the  gentle  rains, 
day  after  day,  wept  in  advance  the  sorrows  of  Louvain — 
always  the  same  unflagging  interest,  whether  far  or  near; 
always  warm-hearted  encouragement,  always  enlightened  ad¬ 
vice.  Father  Brett  was  a  strong  initial  influence  to  make 
men  do  the  right  thing,  and  an  unrivaled  sustaining  power  to 
keep  them  at  it. 

1  hese  characteristics,  so  hard  to  delineate  satisfactorily 
for  the  stranger,  will  be  readily  recognized  by  the  friend. 
1  hey  it  was,  I  think,  that  were  most  instrumental  in  endear¬ 
ing  him  to  us.  To  be  sure,  kindliness  is  not  of  itself  enough 
to  win  such  confidence;  it  has  to  be  joined  to  keenness  of 
intellect,  breadth  of  experience  and  sanctity  of  life.  So  it 
was,  to  an  unusual  degree;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  while 
these  latter  qualities  were  doubtless  indispensible  conditions, 
they  were  not  precisely  the  cause  of  the  masterful  magnetism 
which  many  have  felt  in  the  character  of  Father  Brett.  An¬ 
alyze  as  you  will,  one  thing  is  sure :  Father  Brett  did  much  for 
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us.  God  alone  can  tell  exactly  how  much  he  strengthened 
our  love  of  church  and  country,  home  and  friendship,  manli¬ 
ness  and  virtue. 

Now  he  is  gone  from  us,  “ex  his  tenebris  in  lucem  illam.” 

‘'His  life  was  not  short,  since  he  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best.'’ 

Yet  at  the  news  of  his  death  many  a  heart-pang  gave  evidence 
of  the  wish  to  keep  him  longer — and  we,  among  others,  desire 
earnestly  that  at  least  he  be  not  soon  forgotten.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  of  the  class  of  1910,  a  few  of  the  many  proud  of 
his  affection  and  better  for  his  guidance,  have  called  you  to¬ 
gether  this  afternoon  to  assist  11s  in  dedicating  the  bronze 
before  you.  It  is  not  Father  Brett  who  needed  the  tablet — * 
“exegit  monumentum  aere  perennius” — but  we  needed  it, 
and  perhaps  you  needed  it.  Every  time  we  come  to  the  col¬ 
lege  this  sight  will  do  us  good;  it  will  be  a  flash  of  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  past. 

If  the  departed  professor  could  be  here  today,  he  would  be 
terribly  embarrassed,  for  his  modesty  was  extreme.  He 
would  reprimand  us  for  wasting  money  on  vanities.  But 
0I1!  dear  Father,  we  have  wasted  nothing!  No  unworthy 
pride  has  moved  us.  We  have  not  intended  to  raise  toward 
Heaven  what  Bossuet  calls  “a  magnificent  witness  to  human 
nothingness.”  Our  intention  has  been  to  crystalize  our  grat¬ 
itude  in  enduring  form  and  to  prove  that  great  worth  and 
great  service  are  appreciated  by  those  who  profit  by  them. 
This  tablet  has  a  lesson  for  undergraduates,  and  a  message 
for  professors.  To  the  student  it  says,  “See  if  you  cannot 
find  as  much  to  admire  in  some  of  your  own  professors!” 
To  the  professor  it  says,  “Men,  as  well  as  God,  appreciate 
your  efforts.”  No,  dear  Father  Brett,  we  do  not  mean  to 
render  you  mere  personal  homage,  which  we  feel  might  be 
distasteful;  but  in  you  we  met  and  recognized  a  close  approx¬ 
imation,  in  many  phases,  to  the  Jesuit  ideal.  Among  the 
professors  placed  over  us,  none  seemed  greater  than  you; 
you  were  to  us  an  incarnation  of  most  of  the  principles  which 
have  made  your  order  illustrious,  and  in  honoring  you  we 
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feel  that  we  do  honor  to  those  principles  and  to  all  the  learn¬ 
ed,  virtuous,  unselfish  educators  who  have  labored  and  are 
laboring,  to  be  true  to  them.  We  praise  you  dear  Father, 
because  you  were  a  good  Jesuit.  God  has  raised  up  others 
before  you  and  He  will,  in  His  mercy,  raise  up  others  after 
you;  but  you  were  one,  and  in  you  and  through  you  we 
honor  them  all. 

May  the  new  Boston  College,  then,  accept  this  memorial 
to  a  great  professor  of  the  old  B.  C.,  one  who  was  spared  to 
see  the  inception  of  larger  undertakings,  but  was  not  destined 
to  enter  far  into  the  Promised  Land  of  widening  college 
activity.  We  trust  that  this  tablet  will  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinued  edification  to  many,  as  it  is  a  token  of  loving  grati¬ 
tude  from  a  few.  The  stage  of  our  lives  may  become  fear¬ 
fully  crowded,  and  new  purposes  and  new  interests  may  force 
themselves  upon  us  and  engross  our  attention,  but  it  will 
be  long  before  anything  can  obliterate  from  our  memories 
the  virile  features  here  before  us,  or  eradicate  from  the  depths 
of  our  hearts  the  subtle  influence  which  the  recollection  of 
Father  Brett  continues  to  wield. 

“It  seems  but  yesterday  when  at  thy  feet, 

Beloved  professor,  sat  this  company; 

No  task  so  dry  thou  couldst  not  gently  mete, 

No  toil  that  was  not  rendered  joy  by  thee; 

And  if  in  one  of  us  some  good  there  be 
The  praise  is  largely  thine,  for  thou  didst  know 
The  youthful  heart  and  all  its  mystery, 

Couldst  check  the  wild,  spur  on  the  dull  and  slow, 

And  speak  the  magic  word  that  set  all  hearts  aglow. 

“But  now  thy  weary  hours  are  gone  for  aye; 

Thy  cares  are  over  and  thy  work  is  done; 

Dark  clouds  came  up  and,  whilst  it  yet  was  day, 

Concealed  from  sight  our  bright  and  genial  sun;  , 

The  hero’s  crown,  the  victor’s  palm  is  won. 

And  tho’  with  tears  our  loss  we  must  deplore, 

Our  grief  is  gentle  as  if  felt  for  one  '  ; 

\\  ho  is  not  dead,  but  ‘only  gone  before/  ' 

1  o  teach  his  boys  the  way  to  life’s  eternal  shore.” 

(Verse  at  end  adapted  from  Rev.  R.  J.  McHugh.) 


We  Are  Civilized 


THOMAS  S.  HURLEY,  M8 

N  the  world’s  young  days,  when  Archilles  raged, 
When  Greece  met  Troy  in  war, 

Men  hacked  and  hewed,  while  the  paean  strain 
Shrilled  loud  about  the  roar. 

But  when  the  flames  with  blood  were  quenched 
And  won  was  the  maid  they  prized, 

Troy  tilled  Greek  fields,  the  Hellenes  spoiled 
And  cried:  “We  Are  Civilized.” 

*  / 

In  a  chivalrous  age,  on  panoplied  steeds 
Baron  and  lord  and  hind, 

With  gleam  of  lance  and  whistle  of  shaft, 

The  law  of  the  land  defined. 

Bruised  was  the  serf  ’neath  the  crested  spur, 
That  meek-eyed  Peace  despised, 

As  the  noble  sang  in  his  moated  hall: 

“Behold!  We  Are  Civilized.” 

In  aerial  ships  and  submarines 
Mars  takes  to  the  paths  of  fame; 

Grim  Ruin  and  Rapine  stalk  o’er  the  earth. 

But  now  in  Humanity’s  name, 

While  the  Devil  sits  at  the  lonely  Hague, 

Agloat  o’er  the  peace  devised, 

And  Europe  taunts  with  his  hellish  grin: 

“Ah!  Ah!  We  Are  Civilized.” 


Love  Is  Blind 


WILLIAM  J.  GROSS,  ’18 

E  were  gathered  about  the  cheery  fire  in  the  smoke- 
filled  bar  of  the  Red  Gulch  Hotel.  The  conversation 
was  limited  to  conventional  remarks,  generally  un¬ 
complimentary,  about  the  rainy  weather,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  both  spirits  and  conversation.  After 
a  period  of  gloomy  silence,  our  host,  Jim  Brandon,  joined 
our  party.  He  was  puffing  furiously  on  a  blackened  “Jimmy” 
pipe,  a  hopeful  sign,  for  he  was  an  inveterate  story  teller, 
and  his  muse  was  invariably  invoked  by  dense,  votive  clouds 
of  fragrant  tobacco  smoke.  Take  a  dismal,  silent  group,  seated 
about  the  fire  of  an  old-fashioned  tavern,  with  the  wind  howl¬ 
ing  without  and  a  driving  rain  beating  against  the  rattling 
window  panes,  and  you  have  an  ideal  setting  for  story  telling. 
Jim’s  instinct  seemed  to  divine  this,  as  with  a  preliminary 
cough,  he  began : 

“It  was  on  just  such  a  day  as  this,  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  was  only  an  ordinary  cow-puncher  in  those  days.  Big 
Mike,  who  was  afterwards  found  frozen  in  Lone  Valley 
after  a  snowstorm,  owned  this  place,  and  we  used  to  come 
here  evenings.  Well,  this  particular  night,  Tom  Donnell,  Red 
Jones  and  Bunk  Perkins  were  having  a  little  game  of  draw 
poker,  no  limit,  while  a  few  of  us,  perhaps  six  or  eight,  were 
standing  up  against  the  rude  bar,  listening  to  Art  Holiday 
tell  us  football  stories.  Art  was  a  game  young  fellow,  just 
from  the  East.  On  graduating  from  college,  his  father  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  law,  but  Art  was  not  built  that  way.  It 
was  the  great  out-of-doors  for  him,  and  when  fashionable 
seashore  resorts,  and  roughing  it  in  $10,000  camps  palled 
upon  him,  he  came  West,  and  stood  his  knocks  with  the  best 
of  us. 

“During  Art’s  story,  Big  Mike  shouted  from  the  window : 
‘There’s  a  storm  coming;  look’s  like  a  big  one  too.’  And  the 
storm  did  come.  Not  one  of  your  gentle,  eastern  sun  showers, 
but  a  real,  roaring,  swirling  storm.  The  rain  came  down  so 
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thick  that  you  couldn’t  see  ten  feet  through  it,  while  the 
lightning  struck  so  often,  that  the  thunder  had  hardly  time 
to  follow  it.  That  was  a  storm.  While  we  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  almost  too  frightened  to  talk,  a  rumble  made  itself 
faintly  audible  amidst  the  crashing  of  the  thunder.  Mike  went 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock,  and  Pete  Wosley,  who  drove 
the  stage  from  Stockton  to  Hillsboro,  staggered  in  with  steam¬ 
ing  oil-skins  and  woke  us  up,  when  he  said :  ‘We  found  the 
road  blocked  at  Pine  Pass ;  and  lucky  for  us  it  was.  A  streak 
of  lightning  showed  Bad  Bill  Thomas  a  hundred  yards  ahead, 
so  I  dashed  for  the  nearest  shelter.  That  gang  is  desperate 
enough  to  try  anything.  They  may  have  discovered  that  I 
have  that  box  of  specie  abroad.  I  have  a  passenger,  too,  a 
lady.  Better  attend  to  her  while  I  bring  in  the  specie.’ 

“A  lady  at  that  time  in  Red  Gulch  was  an  exception,  al¬ 
most  an  event  in  fact,  and  everyone  dared  the  rain  to  escort 
her  in.  But  when  we  got  there,  we  found  she  had  fainted,  and 
all  of  us,  not  knowing  just  what  to  do,  turned  to  Art.  Art  rose 
to  the  occasion,  and  we  were  prouder  than  ever  of  our  tender¬ 
foot.  He  took  her  up,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  and  carried 
her  to  our  one  good  room.  She  stirred,  when  he  put  her 
down,  and  opened  her  eyes.  She  had  a  scared  look,  but  Art’s 
gentle  manner  seemed  to  reassure  her.  I  saw  that  she  was 
a  stranger  to  our  parts  of  the  country,  as  her  smart  suit  had 
an  eastern  air.  She  could  not  have  been  considered  pretty 
for  her  features  were  a  little  irregular,  the  chin  too  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  mouth  hard.  But  her  eyes  were  grand ;  they 
seemed  the  kind  that  could  either  set  you  on  fire  or  melt  you. 
They  did  both  to  poor  Art.  We  left  her,  that  is  all  except 
Art.  He  wanted  to  stay  with  her  until  we  could  get  a  Mexican 
woman  from  Stockton  to  care  for  her. 

“I  rode  over  and  got  the  nurse  that  very  night,  rode 
through  all  the  rain  and  mud  and  over  the  fallen  redwoods. 
A  big  boulder  whizzed  by  me  once;  then  I  crossed  a  swollen 
stream,  into  which  my  horse  nearly  threw  me.  Still  lower 
down,  there  was  a  washout,  where  a  part  of  the  road  had 
been  swept  over  a  precipice,  but  still  I  kept  on.  In  those  days, 
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we  didn’t  often  have  a  chance  to  be  cavaliers.  Finally  all 
fagged  out,  I  reached  Stockton.  A  few  ounces  of  gold-dust 
convinced  one  of  the  Mexican  women  that  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  on  the  road.  We  hurried  back  together,  through  the 
rain,  which  still  fell  in  torrents,  and  luckily  arrived  without 
mishap.  Art  was  still  with  the  stranger,  and  by  the  look  on  his 
face  you  could  tell  he  was  completely  gone  on  her.  Where 
society  buds  and  debutantes  had  cast  their  spell  in  vain,  a 
tired  woman  in  a  storm  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  honest,  rugged  nature.  I  felt  almost  sorry  I  had  gotten 
a  nurse.  I  was  sure  Art  would  have  been  more  tender  and 
solicitous.  But  we  went  out  together  and  had  a  drink,  I  to 
take  the  chill  out  of  my  marrow,  and  Art  to  gather  his  scat¬ 
tered  nerves.  Some  of  the  boys  were  playing  cards,  with  their 
rifles  handy,  for  that  box  of  specie  in  the  corner  was  a  tempt¬ 
ing  bait  to  Bill  Thomas’  gang. 

“It  might  have  been  around  one  o’clock.  Art  was  nervous 
and  fidgety,  and  some  of  us  were  beginning  to  get  drowsy, 
when  we  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar,  near  the  door,  a 
sound  as  of  some  one  softly  approaching.  Aroused  we  grabbed 
our  guns,  but  dropped  them  when  we  saw  that  it  was  our 
guest,  our  ‘Maid  o’  the  Mist,’  as  Art,  who  read  poetry,  called 
her.  She  appeared  utterly  unconscious  of  our  presence,  as 
she  approached  the  door.  We  presumed  that  she  was  walking 
in  her  sleep  and  did  not  dare  to  rouse  her.  As  she  reached 
the  door,  she  fluttered  in  a  heap.  We  ran  over,  Art  in  the 
van,  and  assisted  her  to  her  feet,  but  imagine  our  consterna¬ 
tion,  when  we  found  ourselves  looking  along  the  blue  barrel 
of  a  revolver  held  by  a  very  vigorous  and  stern  female. 
‘Hands  up,  gentlemen!  Sorry  to  inconvenience  you,  after  the 
way  you  treated  me,  but  business  is  business  you  know.’  And 
holding  us  cowering  before  her,  she  withdrew  the  bolt  of  the 
door  with  her  free  hand  and  let  in  Bad  Bill  Thomas  and  his 
followers.  Nearly  stunned,  we  watched  them  carry  the  specie 
to  their  waiting  horses.  After  taking  our  guns,  they  galloped 
away.  Our  consternation  at  losing  the  specie  was  almost  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  our  rage  at  being  outwitted  so  completely  by  a 
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woman,  and  some  of  us  made  pointed  remarks  about  the 
fools  men  made  of  themselves  over  women,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  hard  glint  of  Art’s  eye  that  made  it  stop 
there.  Some  deputies  joined  us  the  next  day.  and  for  a  week 
we  hunted  the  robbers  in  vain. 

“One  night  we  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  Art  on 
the  bar.  Mike  said  it  had  been  left  by  a  Mexican,  who  said 
there  was  no  answer.  Mighty  few  of  us  got  letters  in  those 
days,  and  when  one  came,  we  would  all  get  around  the  recipi¬ 
ent  and  learn  the  news.  Art  tore  open  the  envelope  and  greed¬ 
ily  glanced  through  the  two  papers  it  contained.  We  saw  his 
cheek  pale,  and  his  eyes  grow  large.  Brushing  his  hand  across 
his  brow  with  a  dazed  movement,  he  handed  us  the  papers. 
One  was  a  handbill,  dated  some  years  back,  announcing  that 
Frederick  Thomas,  the  great  female  impersonator,  would  ex¬ 
hibit  his  talents  at  the  Globe  Theatre ;  the  other  was  a  news¬ 
paper  clipping  describing  the  brutal  murder  of  his  manager 
by  Frederick  Thomas  and  his  brother  William.  Art  acted  like 
a  madman,  and  told  us  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
would  leave  us.  A  year  later,  we  heard  that  he  had  enlisted 
with  the  Boers  and,  shortly  afterwards,  that  he  had  been 
killed.” 

Jim  Brandon  relit  his  pipe,  a  signal  that  we  need  hope  for 
no  more  tales  from  him.  The  conversation  continued  on  fe¬ 
male  impersonators,  and  a  Chicago  dry  goods  salesman 
cheered  us  with  a  story  of  a  certain  stage-struck  acquaintance 
of  his,  who,  as  the  object  of  his  dreams,  had  carried  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Julian  Eltinge  over  his  heart. 


A  Modern  Evil 


MYLES  E.  CONNOLLY,  ’18 


MONO  the  many  evils  which  prevail  in  this  country 
today  one  especially  is  predominant,  viz.,  a  tendency 
toward  materialism.  While,  in  general,  it  is  dis¬ 
guised  and  obscure,  one  may  easily  discern  it  in  music,  paint¬ 
ing  and  above  all  in  literature.  Not  indeed  in  all  literature, 
but  rather  in  popular  literature.  By  popular  literature  we 
mean  those  cheap  novels  which  flood  the  country  today,  the 
reading  of  which  has  become  a  disease  among  our  people. 
We  have  called  it  a  disease,  but  what  else  would  we  call  that 
mania  which  possesses  those  who  eagerly  await  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  then  devour  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  cast  it 
aside  forever.  Old  and  young  alike  are  held  in  its  grasp. 
The  novel  has  become  a  part  of  their  lives.  It  accompanies 
them  on  the  street  cars,  to  school,  to  business,  and  even  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  find  them  impatiently  turning  its 


pages. 

We  may  divide  these  novels  into  two  classes.  First,  there 
are  those  books  which  are  openly  bad.  In  this  class  we  do 
not  condemn  so  fully  those  which  set  forth  immorality  as 
immorality,  and  in  which  one  may  easily  perceive  the  poison, 
as  those  in  which  the  poison  is  so  secretly  instilled  that  tbe 
harm  is  done  even  before  suspicion  is  aroused.  These  are 
the  books  in  which  right  and  wrong  are  mixed  up  so  as  to  De 
almost  unrecognizable,  in  which  characters  are  made 
attractive  by  their  faults,  and  sin  is  forgotten  in  sympathy  for 
the  sinner.  This  class  of  books  promotes  and  encourages  the 
lax  standard  of  morality  which  is  widespread  today. 

Again,  there  are  books  which  pervert  and  wrongly  set  forth 
human  nature.  This  is  the  class  which  in  the  end  probably 
does  the  most  harm.  For,  many  who  shun  all  books  which 
have  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  immorality  glady  devour 
these  harmless  appearing  publications.  These  are  the  books 
which  abound  in  impossible  characters,  actions  determined  by 
unreasonable  and  insufficient  motives,  sudden  changes 
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brought  about  by  illogical  and  inconceivable  means,  and 
chains  of  events  and  coincidences,  contrary  to  all  laws  of 
causation. 

And  what  is  the  result?  The  desire  for  action  in  the 
reader  is  lessened.  He  gradually  loses  his  powers  of  resolve. 
HL  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  it  really  is,  is  narrowed, 
and  his  soul  seeks  no  longer  the  noble  and  sublime,  but  sinks 
to  the  lowly  and  base.  He  becomes  like  the  lotus  eaters  of 
old,  who  ever  thought, 

“How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream.” 

All  novels  are  not  to  he  disparaged ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
reading  of  good  novels  is  to  be  highly  recommended.  By  good 
novels  we  mean  not  those  that  give  only  an  intellectual  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  those  which  widen  our  minds,  broaden  our  views  of 
life,  uplift  our  souls,  and  raise  and  ennoble  our  ideals  by  dis¬ 
playing,  as  Bulwer  says,  “higher  possibilities,  wherein  objects 
shall  be  more  glorious  and  modes  of  actions  more  transcend¬ 
ent,  than  any  we  see,  and  yet  all  shall  seem  in  nature.” 


With  God 


JOHN  J.  WALSH.  *18 


OW  we  entombed  him!  Not  imperial  Rome 
Gave  her  dead  Caesars  sepulture  so*  grand, 

Though  gems  and  purple  on  the  pyre  were  strown! 
His  solemn  requiem  hushed  the  clamorous  land; 
Midst  loved  ones  tears  and  mounful  trumpets  blown, 
Through  stricken,  reverent  throngs  we  bore  him 
home. 

What  of  his  fame?  While  oceans  guard  our  shore 
And  mountains  midway  lift  their  peaks  of  snow 
To  the  clear  azure,  where  the  eagles  soar, 

While  peace  is  sweet,  till  on  man’s  ears  shall  fall 
From  angel  lips  the  last  dread  judgment  call, 

While  toils  bring  honor,  virtues  vice  deplore, 
While  liberty  is  priceless,  it  shall  grow 
And  through  the  ages  his  great  spirit  pour. 


The  Forgotten  Grave 

WARREN  J.  CLEAR,  fl8 

OW  woefully  it  peers  from  tangled  mass 
Of  unkempt,  weedy  tresses,  streaming  o’er, 

And  mutely  calls  the  hands  that  oft  before 
Had  plucked  away  the  tarnished  tufts  of  grass 
And  uncouth  vines,  that  he,  who  chanced  to  pass, 
Might  drop  a  welcome  tear  and,  kneeling,  lower 
His  head  in  prayer  for  him  whom  Death’s  dark  door 
Had  closed  upon  with  bolts  of  Time-proof  brass. 
The  shrunken  breast  of  the  neglected  tomb 
No  more  is  seen  by  thoughtless  passersby; 

No  sound  e’er  breaks  the  holy  silence,  save 
The  weeping  of  the  willow  in  the  gloom 
Of  night,  and  ghoulish  bat’s  uncanny  cry 
That  rises  drear  above  the  nameless  grave. 


The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Contest 

-X-IAKE  Mohonk  is  an  ideal  place  for  peace  conferences. 

It  is  far  from  the  “maddening  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.” 

The  honk  of  the  automobile  is  not  heard  within  miles 
of  its  shores ;  the  locomotive  whistle  is  still  more  remote.  The 
lofty  hills  up  which  the  traveller  climbs,  displaying  wide  and 
long  valleys  of  farms  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  seem  to 
separate  him  still  farther  from  any  thought  of  war.  The  chauf¬ 
feur  drove  us  up  to  Mountain  Rest,  where  we  had  to  use  horses 
and  wagon.  The  chauffeur  with  the  accustomed  superiority  of 
his  class  had  referred  to  our  vehicle  disdainfully.  “I  will  bring 
you  to  the  grounds  and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  by  mule.” 

Thursday,  May  20th,  was  the  day  for  the  Ninth  Oratorical 
Contest  of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  six  speakers  were  to  contest  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Misses  Seabury  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  $100  to  the  first, 
$80  to  the  second,  and  the  other  four  were  to  receive,  in  order 
of  merit,  each  $10  less  than  the  preceding,  the  last  receiving 
$40.  Each  of  the  six  contestants  had  been  the  winner  in  three 
successive  contests,  first  within  his  college,  then  within  his 
State,  then  within  certain  groups  of  States,  and  now  finally 
these  survivors  of  twenty-four  States  and  four  hundred  ora¬ 
tions  stood  on  the  peaceful  heights  of  Lake  Mohonk  to  fight 
the  last  struggle  for  peace  and  with  the  weapons  of  peace. 

The  audience  was  small,  too  small  for  so  rich  an  occasion, 
but  quite  large,  when  you  consider  the  inaccessibility  of  Lake 
Mohonk.  The  speaking  began  at  four  o’clock  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Isles  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
representing  the  Southwestern  Group.  Mr.  Isles  is  a  quiet, 
finished  speaker.  He  has  a  convincing  address  and  gives 
the  impression  of  force  in  reserve.  He  advocated  the  school 
as  the  solution  of  the  peace  problem.  It  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  find  him  listed  fifth  by  the  judges.  He  seemed  to 
deserve  a  higher  place. 

I  he  second  speaker,  who  was  awarded  second  place,  was 
Mr.  Wilford  Booker  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  rep- 
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resenting  the  South  Atlantic  Group.  Mr.  Booker  began  with 
a  dramatic  description  of  a  man  fleeing  from  his  enemy  to 
Hebron,  the  city  of  refuge.  This  opening  picture  was  a 
symbol  of  his  proposed  plan  for  peace,  which,  as  far  as  could 
be  made  out,  was  a  modified  Hague  Conference,  a  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  worlds  and  a  sanctuary  from  war.  Mr.  Booker 
is  a  clear  speaker  and  attractive,  but  not  nearly  as  strong 
in  voice  or  delivery  as  Mr.  Isles.  Of  all  the  contestants  he 
made  most  endeavors  to  be  picturesque  in  gesture,  and  not 
always  with  happy  effect.  It  was  not  easy  to  lose  his  gestures 
in  his  thought.  The  ambitious  finish  of  his  composition,  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination  (he  saw  what  he  was  talking 
about)  and  his  emotional  force,  were  no  doubt  some  of  the 
elements  which  won  him  second  place. 

Mr.  N.  Earle  Pinney  of  the  University  of  Michigan  repre¬ 
sented  the  Central  Group  and  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
preceding  speaker.  Mr.  Booker  was  boyish,  graceful,  light; 
Mr.  Pinney  was  mature,  rugged  and  heavy.  His  enunciation 
was  noticeably  distinct,  and  he  cut  his  words  with  an  articu¬ 
lation,  expressive  of  finality  and  very  impressive.  He  was  the 
strongest  speaker  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  only  weak  note 
in  his  performance  was  the  nomadic  tendency  of  his  left  arm, 
which  kept  drifting  somewhat  distractedly  towards  his  vest. 
In  his  speech  Mr.  Pinney  urged  that  America  conquer  the 
world  as  it  had  conquered  its  own  country  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  The  nations,  like  the  American  States,  were  to  live 
in  amity  and  settle  all  disputes  by  a  court  corresponding  to 
our  Supreme  Court.  The  parallel  was  skilfully  worked  out 
and  enforced  with  energy.  Mr.  Pinney  was  ranked  third  by 
the  judges. 

The  fourth  speaker  was  Mr.  Roy  Painter  of  Washburn 
College,  Topeka.  He  represented  the  Western  Group.  He 
was,  to  all  appearance,  the  oldest  of  the  speakers,  and  was 
the  least  gifted  naturally  in  voice  and  appearance.  When 
kindled  into  earnestness,  many  of  his  shortcomings  seemed 
to  disappear,  but  in  calmer  mood  his  voice  was  nasal  and  not 
distinct.  His  speech  seemed  to  defy  analysis.  It  was  hard  to 
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detect  any  fixed  proposition.  He  was  adjudged  the  fourth 
place,  to  the  surprise  of  many.  Perhaps  his  seriousness  and 
earnest  speech  with  a  pronounced  religious  and  biblical  flavor 
made  a  special  appeal.  The  speech  was  entitled,  “As  It  Is 
Written.” 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Young  of  Reed  Col¬ 
lege,  Portland,  Ore.,  representing  the  Pacific  Coast  Group. 
He  was  the  clearest  of  all  the  speakers  and  was  enlivened 
with  humorous  irony.  His  speech  was  a  refutation  of  the 
statement  that  a  proper  armament  is  a  guaranty  of  peace.  His 
marshalling  of  facts  and  reasons,  his  vivid  and  pointed  pres¬ 
entation,  elicited  at  once  a  response  from  his  audience.  Of 
all  the  speakers  he  would  take  best  with  a  crowd.  He  was 
refuting  and  butting  an  opponent.  In  that  lay  Mr.  Young’s 
strength,  but  as  he  kept  almost  entirely  to  refutation,  there 
lay  the  weakness  of  his  speech.  He  had  no  positive  plan  to 
offer.  Although  Mr.  Young  was  given  last  place  by  the 
judges,  his  ability  is  very  promising,  and  should  win  him  a 
high  place  as  an  effective  orator. 

The  five  judges  had  varying  views  about  the  ranking  of 
these  five  speakers,  but  all  were  unanimous  in  considering 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Wennerberg,  the  fifth  speaker,  deserv¬ 
ing  of  first  place.  The  decision  of  the  judges  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  all.  Mr.  Wennerberg  is  of  Bos¬ 
ton  College  and  represented  the  North  Atlantic  Group.  In 
every  department  of  oratory  he  outclassed  his  opponents.  His 
voice  had  more  flexibility  and  a  greater  range  than  any  other 
and  gave  expression  to  a  larger  variety  of  emotions.  His 
delivery  was  graceful  without  being  weak.  If  he  would  but 
throw  back  his  shoulders,  adding  that  increased  gain  to  his 
stature,  and  if  he  would  look  at  his  audience  more  levelly,  his 
address  would  be  vastly  improved.  There  was  some  tendency 
to  linger  on  the  deeper,  final  notes  with  a  tremolo  effect  that 
once  or  twice  came  near  to  preacher’s  tones.  The  composi¬ 
tion  was  scholarly  and  satisfactory.  His  thesis  was  that 
democracy  must  end  war.  It  rested  on  the  solid  principle, 
which  would  have  delighted  Suarez  and  might  surprise  those 
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who  could  not  believe  that  a  Jesuit  pupil  learned  or  professed 
such  truths,  that  the  people  under  God  are  the  source  of  au¬ 
thority.  His  illustrations  and  allusions  were  timely  and 
actual.  Philosophy,  history,  literature  contributed  aptly  to 
the  well-balanced  effect  of  the  whole.  The  composition  was 
instinct  with  fine  imagination,  picturesque  without  being  florid. 
The  concluding  apostrophe  to  America  with  the  somewhat 
conventional  verse  quotation  brought  remembrances  of 
Aeschines’  famous  failure,  and  not  a  few  misgivings,  but  the 
speaker  seemed  to  have  brought  his  listeners  to  such  emo¬ 
tional  sympathy  that  the  passage  did  not  seem  to  them  too 
heightened  in  tone.  Mr.  Wennerberg  won  a  clear  and  meri¬ 
torious  triumph  for  Boston  College. 

It  was  a  happy  ride  home,  coasting  down  the  high  hills, 
with  our  minds  filled  with  peaceful  thoughts  and  seeing  peace 
everywhere.  The  streets  and  verandas  of  New  Paltz  were 
filled  with  the  Normal  School  students,  who  were  not  in  evi¬ 
dence  a  few  hours  before.  The  farmers  had  retired  from 
their  fields.  Coming  down  to  the  Highland  Station  and  the 
ferry,  we  were  told  by  a  sign  that  because  of  road  building  we 
must  take  a  detour  through  “Litel  Itly.”  Here  it  is  with  all 
the  children,  and  here,  far  from  the  rumors  of  war  in  their 
former  land,  was  peace  for  them.  Night  was  nearly  upon  us 
as  we  reached  the  ferry,  and  the  peaceful  Hudson  lay  at  our 
feet. 


A  Ruin 

OTIS  F.  KELLY,  U8 

DU  have  a  fine  son,  sir;  God  keep  him  from  grow¬ 
ing  up  like  me !” 

My  boy  had  just  left  the  room.  He  was  a  lad 
of  about  fourteen  years,  with  all  the  happiness  of  boyhood.  My 
visitor  sat  opposite  me,  a  man  of  perhaps  forty-five,  to  whom 
care  and  wandering  had  given  the  appearance  of  about  sixty. 
He  had  accosted  me  on  the  sidewalk  in  quest  of  a  few  cents 
to  buy  a  warm  meal  and  a  bed  for  the  night.  There  was  no 
trace  of  liquor  on  his  breath.  His  gray  hair  was  carefully 
combed ;  his  clothes,  though  shabby,  were  neat  and  clean,  and 
from  his  eyes  glowed  a  frank,  honest  look.  I  had  brought 
him  in  and  he  had  eaten  supper  with  me.  Now  we  sat  near  the 
fire,  its  warmth  giving  a  feeling  of  security  from  the  storm 
that  beat  its  dreary  dirge  against  the  window  pane,  through 
which  the  street  lamp  shed  its  gray,  dismal  light.  There  was 
something  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  a  touch  of  longing  that 
held  my  attention  and  awoke  my  interest,  as  had  his  appear¬ 
ance  when  he  stopped  me  in  the  street.  It  was  as  if  he,  too, 
had  a  son  somewhere  and  saw  in  my  boy  a  picture  of  his 
own. 

“You  speak,”  I  said,  “as  if  he  reminded  you  of  your  own 
child.  Have  you  a  son  too?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “I  have  no  family  and  no  friends.  But 
your  son  brought  back  old  memories  to  me ;  I  was  thinking 
of  the  time  when  I,  myself,  was  a  boy  like  him.” 

“Did  you  live  in  the  city?”  I  asked.  For  I  wanted  to  hear 
his  story.  He  did  not  seem  reluctant  to  tell  it,  for  he  began 
without  any  more  urging. 

“My  father  was  a  farmer,  but  gave  most  of  his  time  to 
raising  horses  and  had  become  prosperous  by  it.  He  died 
when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and,  through  the  neglect 
of  my  older  brother,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  I  was  a  boy 
laborer  in  the  fields,  where  I  had  been  the  pet  of  all.  My 
mother  was  dead.  I  lost  none  in  the  regard  of  my  former 
friends,  for  men  of  the  soil  are  true  friends.  But  one  man, 
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who  had  led  my  brother  into  the  habits  that  caused  the  loss 
of  his  inheritance,  now  began  to  tease  me  at  every  opportun¬ 
ity.  He  slandered  my  father.  He  used  to  call  me  the  brother 
of  a  spendthrift,  an  idler,  a  waster.  The  men  remonstrated 
with  him,  pleaded  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  taunts 
changed  me  from  a  laughing,  playful  boy  to  a  brooding 
wretch. 

“One  day,  as  we  were  sending  away  a  shipment  of  horses, 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  freight  cars.  He 
was  there,  and,  seeing  me  in  so  prominent  a  place,  began  to 
send  a  volley  of  insults  at  me.  His  taunts  were  worse  than 
usual  that  day,  and  they  cut  deeper,  for  all  the  boys  of  the 
village  were  standing  around.  Their  laughter  burned  my  ears 
and  brought  the  blood  rushing  to  my  head.  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  In  a  frenzy,  I  seized  an  iron  bar  that  some  brakeman 
had  left  there,  and  hurled  it.  I  saw  him  sink  with  a  moan  to 
the  ground,  and  knew  no  more,  for  I  had  slipped  from  the 
car. 

“I  awoke  in  the  hospital.  When  I  recovered  I  was  sent 
to  prison.  I  was  a  murderer.  I  was  sixteen  then,  and  after 
twelve  years  I  was  pardoned,  sent  from  a  life  of  confinement 
to  one  of  wandering.  I  had  the  prison’s  stamp  upon  me.  Every¬ 
where  I  was  spurned,  distrusted,  feared.  I  never  went  back  to 
my  childhood  home.  I  have  wandered  ever  since,  living  on 
what  little  work  I  chanced  upon  and  what  wages  I  could  earn 
in  different  places,  before  my  employers  learned  of  my  past.” 

The  rain  had  stopped  and  he  rose  to  go,  a  mist  in  his 
eyes  and  a  huskiness  in  his  voice. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  “you  think  me  a  vagabond  now, 
like  all  others.” 

What  I  answered  I  do  not  remember  now,  for  words 
spoken  at  moments  like  that  are  not  remembered.  I  watched 
his  form  depart  in  the  gloomy  night,  straighter  now,  I  thought, 
than  when  I  had  first  seen  him.  The  dismal  light  from  the 
street  lamp  still  crept  along  the  floor  and  wall  of  the  room, 
and  in  the  shadows  I  saw  the  image  of  my  boy  and  I  sighed 
in  fear  and  hope,  as  the  story  of  a  stranger’s  ruined  youth 
repeated  itself  in  my  ears. 


Evening 

ARTHUR  W.  MURPHY.  T8 

ATERS  ripple,  ripple,  ripple 

In  the  evening’s  dusky  shade; 
Outlines,  sharp,  sink  into  shadows, 
Gleam  and  glimmer,  softly  fade. 

In  the  turquoise  of  the  heavens, 

In  the  last  glow  of  the  day 
Is  the  evening  star  a-twinkle, 

Sending  forth  its  lone,  pale  ray. 

Rose  and  pale  gold  the  horizon, 
Primrose  pink  and  ocean  blue; 

Dim  reflected  in  the  waters 
Is  each  fleeting,  changeful  hue. 
Purple  shades  enshroud  the  mountains, 
Rising  from  the  misty  shore, 

Playing  with  the  silv’ry  star-beams 
On  the  lake’s  cloud-woven  floor. 
Fainter  glow  the  rose  and  turquoise, 
Brighter  star-shine,  darker  sky. 
Deeper  grow  the  mist  and  shadows 
As  the  sinking  gold  waves  die. 

All  the  world  is  hushed  to  silence; 

While  the  night  with  sable  wing 
Cloaks  about  the  dreaming  forests. 
Whippoorwills  begin  to  sing. 


CLASS  OF  NINETEEN  EIGHTEEN 


At  Lilac  Time 


J.  FRANCIS  BRADY,  *18 

T  Lilac  time  I  waken  with  the  sun, 

And,  e’re  the  business  of  the  day’s  begun, 

I  cross  the  dew-drenched  fields  expectantly 
To  see  a  universe  of  mystery, 

Which  dawn  discloses  now — at  Lilac  time. 

/ 

The  dandelions  from  their  beds  arise 

And  strive  to  ope  their  drowsy  sun-kissed  eyes; 

Soon,  when  in  emerald  setting  they  unfold, 

They  flash  upon  my  view  like  purest  gold, 

And  challenge  daffodils, — at  Lilac  time. 

A  faintly  stirring,  gently  fluttering  breeze, 

Laden  with  incense  from  the  pink  plum  trees, 
Mixes  a  thousand  fragrant  odors,  till, 

So  heavy  sweet  it  drifts  down  o’er  the  hill. 

My  cloyed  senses  swoon, — at  Lilac  time. 

And  from  the  elms  that  grow  beside  the  way, 
Tossing  their  foliage  like  misty  spray, 

Thrills  from  the  joyous  throats  of  woodland  choirs, 
A  wondrous  melody,  that  love  inspires 
With  rapturous  joy  of  life, — at  Lilac  time. 


The  Call  of  the  Times 

JOHN  P.  FLANAGAN,  *18 

»HE  sincere  patriot,  looking  out  upon  the  arena  of  na¬ 
tional  life,  finds  little  cause  for  exultation  and  every 
reason  to  fear  lest  our  young  republic  crumble  into 

ashes. 

In  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  ’tis  true,  our  country  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  The  two  oceans  toss  their  foamy 
waves  against  our  coasts.  Sandy  shores  rise  to  rocky  cliffs, 
thence  to  mountains,  dumb  sentinels  of  beauty  and 
grandeur.  From  their  lofty  heights  they  gaze  on  valleys 
teeming  with  verdure  and  sparkling  streams  that  wind  their 
courses  and  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  industry.  Our  re¬ 
sources  are  immeasurable.  Our  power  is  recognized  through¬ 
out  the  world.  But  not  in  beauty  of  landscape,  nor  in  coffers 
bursting  with  wealth,  nor  in  peace,  mighty  and.  extensive,  is 
a  nation’s  worth.  The  cornerstone  on  which  the  country 
rears  its  superstructure,  the  pulsing  heart  through  which  the 
nation  gains  its  stimulation,  the  fountain  from  which  flows  all 
that  is  good  or  evil,  is  the  home,  the  sanctuary  of  the  family. 
Anything  weak  in  that  cornerstone,  everything  detrimental 
to  that  throbbing  heart  is  necessarily  destructive  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  the  nation.  But  the  shameless  records  of  our  divorce 
courts,  the  diminished  birth  rate,  the  rampant  disregard  for 
the  sacredness  of  marriage — all  point  emphatically  to  the 
blight  on  the  home,  on  the  integrity  of  the  family,  on  the 
morals  of  society. 

Surely,  no  thinking  man  can  be  aware  of  this  without  fear¬ 
ing  for  the  future.  Yet  some  would  bolster  up  this  weak 
cornerstone  with  our  school  system.  Education,  in  its  truest 
sense,  is  a  means  toward  correcting  evils,  but  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  America  in  its  present  state  cannot  cure  the 
evils  of  the  home.  Our  presumably  great  universities  and 
colleges  have  absorbed  “modern  thought”  with  all  its  false 
philosophy.  They  would  ostracize  God  and  religion  from  all 
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learning  and  reduce  all  knowledge  to  that  gained  from  sen¬ 
sible  phenomena.  Proceeding  from  false  premises,  their 
conclusions  have  fittingly  shown  the  futility  of  this  system. 
Into  the  primary  and  secondary  school  this  viper  has  injected 
its  venomous  poison.  God  is  disregarded.  Religion  is 
ignored.  The  Bible  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  fable. 
Thus  we  are  constituting  an  educational  pitfall  into  which  the 
youth  of  America  is  annually  being  hurled.  Secular  knowl¬ 
edge  they  may  have;  character  and  moral  training  they  have 
not. 

With  the  home  found  in  dissolution  and  our  school  system 
fundamentally  Godless,  is  it  alarming  to  find  the  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  things  in  the  morality  of  the  day?  Our  national 
divorce  record  has  startled  the  civilized  world.  The  pollu¬ 
tion  of  our  cities  and  the  degeneracy  of  society  is  evident  to 
the  observer.  Its  story  of  immorality  is  told  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  hour.  The  drama  and  stage  portray  it  in  all  its 
sensual  reality.  Yellow  journals  pour  their  corruption 
throughout  the  country  undismayed. 

Rome,  with  her  loose  marriage  laws,  her  pagan  culture  and 
lax  morals,  followed  that  formula.  But  Rome,  like  Egypt, 
Persia  and  Greece  before  her,  was  smothered  beneath  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  immorality  and  withered  from  the  horizon  of  na¬ 
tions.  Paganism  is  rearing  its  hideous  head  in  diverse  forms 
throughout  our  country  today.  Religious  prejudice  has 
ignited  the  flame,  which  has  spread  to  a  national  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  base  bigotry,  race  animosity  and  mutual  suspicion. 
Socialism  has  ceased  to  knock  at  our  doors  but  stalks  within 
our  borders  demanding  attention.  The  divorce  court  with 
its  concomitant  evils  is  a  fertile  soil  on  which  to  sow  the  seed 
of  “free  love.”  A  godless  school  system  which  fails  to  in¬ 
culcate  respect  for  authority  and  morality  is  the  very  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  army  of  the  “Social  Comomn wealth”  with 
its  atheism  and  individualism,  license  and  ruin. 

“All  o’er  our  land  rebellion’s  flag  is  flying, 

Threatening  the  altar  and  the  nation  s  life.” 
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In  the  midst  of  this  gathering  gloom  where  is  the  single 
ray  of  light?  In  this  panorama  of  shifting  standards  and 
systems  what  alone  stands  stable  and  immutable?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  both  is  the  same.  It  is  that  power  which  saved  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  Huns  and  Attila.  It  is  that  power  which 
converted  the  northern  barbarians  into  the  civilized  people  of 
Europe.  It  is  that  power  which  weathered  the  stress  and 
storm  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  initial  appearance  of  our 
modern  evils.  It  is  to  that  power  that  the  better  element  of 
our  citizenship  looks  today. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  call  for  theologians,  and  oh ! 
how  well  they  answered  that  call.  The  twentieth  century’s 
call,  the  call  of  our  day,  is  for  a  united  laity.  With  us  that 
which  “God  hath  bound  let  no  man  put  asunder,”  is  actually 
lived  and  practised.  Our  school  system  recognizes  God  and 
religion  as  “the  way,  the  truth  and  the  light,”  the  very  es- 
sense  of  all  learning.  Our  church  commands  and  enables  us 
to  obey  both  the  moral  and  civic  codes.  It  is  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  future  security  of  the  nation  rests. 

The  records  of  our  ancestors  urge  us  on  to  the  work.  I  see 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre.  Its  massive  rocks  are  decked  with 
Pagans — their  lives  wrecked,  their  morals  debased,  their  na¬ 
tion  visibly  crumbling  from  the  earth,  yet  they  would  destroy 
Christianity.  Out  upon  the  blood-stained  sands  walk  the 
Christian  laymen — few  in  numbers,  dauntless  in  their  unity 
and  principle.  The  roar  of  the  lion,  the  creaking  of  the  rack, 
the  shrieks  of  wild  animals,  the  scoffs  of  derision,  before 
all  these  stand  the  Christian  laymen,  immutable  as  truth  itself, 
and  they  send  down  the  course  of  the  centuries  their  answer 
to  the  call  of  the  times. 

Behold  Germany  held  within  the  iron  grasp  of  the  “giant 
Chancellor”  Bismarck.  Catholicity  is  shackled  by  the  May 
laws.  It’s  the  old  story  of  might  against  principle.  But 
there’s  another  power,  the  power  of  unity,  with  the  indomit¬ 
able  Windthorst  at  its  head  and  the  Catholic  Centre  Party 
behind  him;  it  stands  upon  the  floors  of  the  Reichstag  de¬ 
manding  justice.  And  by  power  of  unity  and  principle  their 
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rights  were  granted  them.  Germany  was  in  turmoil,  lhe 
King  was  attacked.  Socialism  was  now  showing  its  true 
colors.  Who  was  it  that  presented  the  bulwark  of  defence? 
Who  was  it  that  answered  the  call  of  the  times?  It  was 
Windthorst,  with  these  millions  of  Catholic  laymen. 

But  not  alone  on  Rome’s  blood-stained  sands  or  the  floor 
of  Germany’s  Reichstag  has  the  layman  shown  the  powfer  of 
unity  and  principle.  There  is  a  little  isle  that  nods  its  head 
above  the  raging  Atlantic.  Its  charming  lakes  mirror  the 
beauty  of  its  hills  and  the  glory  of  its  mountains.  Its  rivers 
roll  on  to  the  sea  singing  of  peace  and  contentment.  A  land 
of  great  promise,  a  people  of  tried  devotion,  but  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  despised,  and  education  denied  them.  Their  re¬ 
sources  are  stunted,  their  land  in  famine  and  ruin,  their 
rights  and  liberties  spurned  beneath  the  relentless  heel  of 
tyrannical  England.  Did  Catholic  Ireland  waver  in  fidelity 
to  principle  and  truth?  Ah!  No,  for  there  was  one  to  rise 
from  their  midst,  and  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  he  held  the 
lives,  the  ideals,  the  hopes  of  a  nation;  his  only  weapon 
justice,  his  only  plea  unity  of  men.  From  that  carpeted  isle 
he  sent  forth  his  eloquence  to  the  tribunal  of  the  wrorld  as 
the  answer  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  the  call  of  the  times. 

“Ill  fares  our  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

The  integrity  of  the  home  must  be  preserved;  God  and 
religion  must  be  returned  to  our  schools;  the  moral  and  civic 
codes  must  be  obeyed,  else  our  nation  ‘‘shall  perish  from  the 
earth.”  Just  as  the  rocky  cliff  that  adorns  our  coast  is  worn 
away  by  the  continuous  beating  of  the  ocean’s  waves,  co 
one  nation  in  might  and  grandeur  stands  before  the  onrush 
of  immorality;  there  must  be  some  breakwater,  else  that 
republic  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

Here  then  is  the  lay  apostolate.  What  the  Christian 
martyr  wras  to  Rome  against  paganism,  what  W  indthorst  and 
the  Catholic  Centre  Party  was  to  Germany  against  Socialism, 
what  O’Conrtell  and  the  Irish  have  been  to  the  world  against 
powrer  and  oppression — this  the  layman  of  the  day  must  be  to 
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our  nation  against  immorality.  From  our  homes  of  purity, 
where  burns  the  lamp  of  devotion  and  fidelity  as  constant  as 
the  North  Star,  from  our  schools  and  colleges  where  God 
and  religion  is  the  handmaid  of  all  learning,  from  our  halls 
of  counsel  and  deliberation  where  truth  and  principle  are  our 
only  pilots,  let  us  go  into  the  nation — united  in  aim,  united 
in  purpose,  united  in  principle.  Undismayed  before  trial  and 
adversity,  unflinching  in  devotion  to  cross  and  flag,  undaunt¬ 
ed  in  the  power  of  unity,  let  us  go  forth  and  answer  the  call 
of  the  times.  ; 


Silver  Linings 

OTIS  F.  KELLY.  ’18 


HE  cloud  that  veils  the  sun’s  bright  face, 

But  makes  the  day  more  fair,  when  gone; 
The  darkest  night  that  earth  enshrouds. 
But  heralds  in  the  rosier  dawn. 


The  howling  blast  that  bows  the  oak 
And  frights  with  flaming  sword  the  eye. 
Draws  sweeter  fragrance  from  the  rose 
And  tints  a  bluer,  purer  sky. 


The  Lines  of  Faded  Blue 


WARREN  J.  CLEAR.  *18 


tTH  faltering  steps  the  lines  of  faded  blue 
Trudge  by  to  deck  some  missing  comrade’s  grave, 

Who  fought  and  bled  and  died  that  he  might  save 
Fair  Freedom’s  richest  heritage  for  you. 

All  honor  to  the  loyal,  dauntless  few, 

Who  still  march  down  Life’s  darkening  way,  and  brave 
Death’s  icy  hand,  that  peace  and  quiet  gave 
To  him  whose  lowly  bed  with  flowers  they  strew! 
These,  too,  who  proudly  pass  the  cheering  throng 
With  tear-dimmed,  fading  eyes  and  weary  feet — 
These,  too,  must  soon  seek  rest  beneath  the  sod, 

And,  waking,  hear  the  roll-call  run  along 
The  marshalled  hosts,  arrayed  on  Heaven’s  street, 
And  pledge  allegiance  to  their  country’s  God. 


A  Battle  of  Wits 

PAUL  N.  ROONEY.  *18 

HETECTIVE-SERGEANT  DONALDSON,  the  lat¬ 
est  addition  to  the  Central  Office  squad,  was  the 
most  sensational  and  successful  recruit  that  had  ever 
been  developed  from  the  ranks  of  the  blue-coated,  brass-but¬ 
toned  “hoi  polloi.”  As  he  was  passing  through  one  of  New 
York’s  busiest  and  most  congested  thoroughfares,  his  sharp, 
restless  features  eager  and  alert  for  law-breakers  of  any  and 
all  sorts,  one  of  his  uniformed  brothers  approached,  respect¬ 
fully  saluted  and  handed  him  a  note,  stamped  with  the  offi¬ 
cial  seal  of  headquarters.  Following  the  usual  formalities 
of  date  and  introduction,  he  read:  “At  the  personal  request 
of  United  States  Marshal  Albert  S.  Corcoran  you  are  assigned 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  the  Postoffice  Department  for 
special  duty  upon  his  particular  case.  Report  to  the  above 
named  gentleman  without  delay  and  receive  your  future 
orders  from  him.  William  F.  Haines,  Chief  Inspector.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  countersigned,  Michael  Osborne,  Superintendent 
of  Police.  Thomas  F.  Goode,  Commissioner  of  Police.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Donaldson,  always  energetic  and  prompt 
of  action,  was  ushered  into  the  private  office  of  the  marshal. 
The  government  official  without  waste  of  time  or  ceremony 
addressed  the  young  detective,  “I  have  heard  of  the  remark¬ 
able  success  you  have  attained  in  criminal  matters,  and  since 
you  were  recommended  to  me  by  one  of  the  leading  police 
officials,  I  have  chosen  you  in  preference  to  the  others  for 
service  in  a  very  important  case,  that  must  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  delicacy.  The  United  States  mails  have  been 
robbed  steadily  and  consistently  for  the  past  three  months, 
and  my  secret  service  men  have  been  unable  to  discover  even 
a  clue  to  the  criminal.  In  view  of  their  complete  failure  I 
have  assigned  you  to  the  case.  My  men  will  be  under  your 
orders  and  I  authorize  you  to  spare  no  expense  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  known  artifice  in  running  down  the  party  guilty 
of  such  a  serious  felony.” 
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The  above  facts  have  been  recorded  and  narrated  in  the 
sequence  and  manner  in  which  they  happened.  With 
regard  to  the  following  part  of  the  story,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
repeat  it  as  I  have  heard  it  from  Mr.  Donaldson  himself. 

Mr.  Corcoran  supplied  me  with  the  very  scant  store  of  in¬ 
formation  that  he  possessed  regarding  this  clever  criminal. 
Beyond  this,  I  had  no  foundation  upon  which  to  work.  For 
three  weeks  I  toiled  practically  night  and  day,  covering  all 
the  boxes  of  the  postal  system  in  my  determined  efforts  to  trap 
my  man,  but  all  to  no  avail.  Finally  in  half  despair  I  con¬ 
sulted  a  gentleman  who  had  given  me  very  valuable  tips  upon 

previous  occasions.  This  gentleman,  a  certain  Mr.  C - , 

held' a  position  of  honor  among  the  diplomats  of  our  national 
capital  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  C - had  lived  a  wild  youth  and  his  early  asso¬ 

ciates  were  not  all  such  as  he  could  boast  of — a  carefully 
guarded  truth,  however,  known  only  to  himself  and  myself. 
He  listened  attentively  to  my  story  and  promised  to  do  his 
best  to  assist  me.  As  he  was  continually  travelling,  I  saw 
and  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some  time. 

One  evening,  however,  as  I  was  lamenting  my  inability  to 
obtain  some  tangible  clue  upon  which  I  might  construct  my 
case,  I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  receipt  of  a  tele¬ 
gram.  It  was  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  signed  with  the  familiar 

name  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  C - .  With  much  vehemence 

and  positiveness  of  expression  Mr.  C -  assured 

me  that  my  man  was  living  in  the  mayor’s  house  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  city  of  Toledo.  It  appeared  somewhat  in¬ 
congruous  to  me  that  this  desperate  type  of  criminal  should 
be  living  with  the  chief  executive  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
city.  But  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  true  when  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  he  mentioned  that  he  was  a  kinsman  to  the  mayor 
and  insisted  most  forcibly  that  he  was  in  the  latter’s  house. 
I  waited  to  read  no  further,  but  called  a  passing  taxi  and 
was  whirled  quickly  to  the  railroad  station. 

On  record  time  I  arrived  at  Toledo  and  was  met  at  the 
station  by  secret  service  men  to  whom  I  had  wired,  while  en 
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route,  and  by  my  kind  friend  Mr.  C - .  So  hurried  had 

been  my  departure  that  I  had  nothing  with  me  except  the 

clothes  upon  my  back.  Mr.  C - ,  continuing  his  efforts 

in  my  behalf,  much  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  gave  me  a  picture 
of  my  man.  I  was  naturally  very  inquisitive  at  this  strange 
turn  of  affairs  and  put  many  questions  to  my  peculiar  friend 
regarding  it.  But  whenever  I  talked  upon  this  subject  his 
cheery,  fluent  conversation  was  always  followed  by  a  sphinx- 
like  silence.  Consequently  I  burdened  him  no  longer  with 
such  a  distasteful  subject.  For  twenty-eight  consecutive 
days  and  nights  the  mayor’s  dwelling  was  watched  from  every 
possible  vantage  point,  and  in  the  most  ingenious  manner, 
by  myself  and  my  men.  So  careful  were  we  not  to  excite 
suspicion  that  we  had  recourse  to  every  conceivable  trick 
that  human  cunning  could  suggest.  For  instance,  during  the 
daytime  the  house  was  under  the  close  and  piercing  surveil- 
ance  of  my  secret  service  men,  variously  but  perfectly  dis¬ 
guised  as  typical  foreign  fruit  vendors,  ashmen,  sewer  inspec¬ 
tors,  innocent  appearing  gasmen,  book  agents,  etc.  During 
that  long,  tedious  period  of  watchful  waiting  no  one  entered 
or  left  his  honor’s  home  before  first  passing  the  gauntlet  of 
our  searching  scrutiny.  To  cap  the  climax,  no  trace  of  our 
man  was  found,  and  I  was  heart-broken  and  discouraged. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  expense  I  was  running  up  against 
the  marshal’s  name  and  the  apparent  futility  of  future  action 
in  this  direction,  I  straightway  called  my  men  off  and  started 
for  Boston.  After  arriving  there  I  sent  a  short,  concise  tele¬ 
gram  to  my  friend  Mr  C - ,  who  happened  to  be  in  Chi¬ 

cago,  telling  him  in  a  few  words  of  my  complete  failure. 
Imagine  then  my  surprise  when  I  received  an  immediate  an¬ 
swer.  In  it  he  reiterated  his  former  assurances  that  my 
man  was  surely  still  in  the  mayor’s  home.  So  positively  and 
emphatically  did  he  express  himself  that  I,  urged  on  by 
despair  and  the  sting  of  my  former  chagrin  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  decided  to  make  one  more  attempt  in  this  direction. 
I  determined  also  that  this  final  effort  should  be  my  greatest. 
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Upon  arriving  in  Toledo  I  called  a  meeting  of  my  board  of 
strategy — the  secret  service  men — in  order  to  determine 
upon  some  plan  of  action.  One  of  their  wives,  as  I  discov¬ 
ered,  was  on  terms  of  social  and  intimate  personal  friendship 
with  the  mayor’s  wife.  An  inspiration  at  once  occurred  to 
me,  which  I  determined  to  put  to  practical  use.  T  he  very 
next  day  I  had  this  woman  conduct  a  party  consisting  of 
two  daughters,  her  husband  and  another  of  my  men  through 
the  mayor’s  house.  The  pretext  was  that  this  woman  wanted 
to  build  a  house  similar  in  construction  and  design  to  that 
of  the  mayor’s.  Consequently,  as  she  said  to  the  city  ruler’s 
wife,  she  would  consider  it  an  inestimable  favor  if  she  could 
go  through  the  house  with  her  friends  for  this  purpose.  The 
mayor’s  wife,  a  very  cordial  and  obliging  lady,  readily  as¬ 
sented  and  they  saw  everything  in  the  building  from  cellar  to 
attic.  When  they  returned  they  said  they  felt  absolutely 
certain  that  my  criminal  was  not  in  that  house.  At  heart,  I 
felt  as  they  did,  but  in  one  last  dying  chance  I  determined 
upon  a  very  desperate  and  dangerous  measure.  I  would 
burglarize  the  mayor’s  dwelling  that  very  night,  and  find  out 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  thus  establishing  as  a  positive  fa.t 
whether  or  not  the  desperado  was  there.  They  attempted 
to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose,  pointing  out  the  hazard 
involved  and  the  consequences  if  I  was  detected;  but  I  was 
firm  and  did  not  yield. 

That  day  I  made  a  few  important  purchases,  consisting  of 
a  “jimmy,”  a  dark  lantern  and  a  large  “Western  d  ype,”  blue- 
steeled  revolver.  I  discarded  my  department  automatic  be¬ 
cause,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  shoot,  I  wanted  to  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  would  hit  where  I  aimed ;  for  I  was  very  conscien¬ 
tious  in  this  respect  and  would  aim  to  disable  a  man  rather 
than  to  kill  him.  The  night  I  had  chosen  could  not  have  better 
suited  my  purpose.  A  constant,  unpleasant  drizzle  of  rain 
fell,  and  there  was  no  moon  in  the  dark,  clouded  sky.  About 
10.30  P.  M.  I  took  my  station  in  a  dark  doorway  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  mayor’s  residence  with  two  companions.  About 
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fifty  feet  from  this  doorway  there  was  a  police  signal  box. 
The  same  old  officer  came  regularly  every  evening,  upon  the 
even  hour  and  rang  in.  It  wras  my  aim  to  wait  until  he  had 
completed  his  twelve  o’clock  round  and  then  to  begin  my 
bold  adventure.  Eleven  o’clock  struck  and  the  punctual  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  law  came  and  went  to  and  from  the  box.  Twelve 
o’clock  struck  and  after  the  footsteps  of  the  patrolman  had 
died  away  in  the  distance,  I  crossed  over  and  walked  to  the 
rear  of  the  mayor’s  house.  Here  the  last  secret  service  man 
left  me;  however,  before  he  went,  he  offered  me  some  brandy 
from  a  pocket  flask,  which  I  at  first  refused,  but  subsequently 
took,  thinking  it  would  give  me  courage  and  revive  my 
spirits.  Little  did  I  think  then  how  disastrous  it  was  going 
to  prove. 

I  took  off  both  shoes  and  hid  them  in  the  hedge  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  estate.  Then  I  went  to  a  window,  placed  my 
“jimmy”  beneath  the  sash  and  pried  it  open.  It  made  a  noise 
that  rang  out  like  a  pistol  shot.  I  feared  it  would  be  heard 
and  jumped  back  quickly  to  the  hedge.  I  waited  there  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  but  as  I 
heard  no  commotion  I  thought  that  no  one  of  the  inmates 
had  heard  the  noise.  I  went  again  to  the  window,  pulled 
myself  noiselessly  through  and  found,  upon  switching  on  my 
dark  lantern,  that  I  was  in  the  mayor’s  parlor.  From  there 
I  went  through  all  the  rooms  upon  the  first  floor,  the  loung¬ 
ing  room,  office,  reception  room,  study  or  den,  pantry  and 
kitchen.  Next  I  carefully  explored  every  nook  and  crevice 
of  the  cellar.  In  both  these  places  I  found  no  trace  of  mv 
man.  Proceeding  with  a  little  more  caution,  I  went  stealthily 
up  to  the  second  story,  where,  as  I  correctly  surmised,  most 
of  the  bed  chambers  were  situated. 

Entering  the  first  room,  I  threw  the  rays  of  my 
lantern,  shaded  by  my  hand,  indirectly  upon  the  bed. 
1  here,  sleeping  soundly,  were  the  mayor  and  his  wife. 
I  tiptoed  softly  out  of  the  room  and  entered  the 
next  one.  Here  I  found  a  young  girl  whom  I  judged  to 
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be  the  mayor's  daughter.  The  adjoining  room  disclosed  the 
slumbering  form  of  a  young  man.  He  was  sleeping  upon  his 
side  and  one  half  of  his  face  was  hidden.  I  took  a  desperate 
chance  and  gently  but  firmly  turned  his  head  about.  The 
fates  must  have  been  kind  to  me  for  he  never  moved,  but 
when  I  shone  the  light  upon  his  face  I  found  he  was  not  my 
man  but  most  probably  the  mayor’s  son.  On  the  same 
floor  there  also  were  a  guest  chamber  and  a  spare  room,  both 
of  which  were  unoccupied.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  third 
floor.  This  must  have  been  the  servants’  quarters,  for  I 
passed  through  rooms  occupied  presumably  by  the  cook,  the 
maids,  the  janitor,  the  coachman  and  the  gardener.  There 
were  also  two  others  which  proved  to  be  store  rooms.  In 
this  manner  I  had  carefully  finished  a  complete  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  house  and  found  no  clue  to  my  man. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  I  noticed  that  one 
end  of  the  hallway  was  unplastered  and  roughly  boarded.  I 
drew  near  and  examined  it  critically.  Upon  shining  my  light 
through  the  crevices  in  the  planking,  I  made  out  the  dim  out¬ 
lines  of  a  small  attic  room  under  a  protruding  gable.  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  entrance,  until  I  finally  perceived  a  small 
oblong  opening,  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  an  average  sized  man,  situated  close  to  the  eaves  of  the 
building.  Through  this  craftily  concealed  aperture  I  now 
drew  myself  with  extreme  caution  and  turning  sharply  at 
right  angles  I  came  to  a  roughly  finished  door.  Revolver  in 
hand,  ready  for  instant  action,  I  entered  silently  into  a  low 
rakish-looking  attic  room,  whose  only  pieces  of  furniture 
were  a  broken  chair,  a  crudely  built  washstand  and  a  single 
iron  bed.  Upon  that  bed  in  the  serene  oblivion  of  sleep  lay 
my  much-coveted  and  long-sought  after  prisoner. 

I  was  undecided  whether  to  bring  him  immediately  with  me 
or  to  wait  until  daylight.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  great 
uproar  it  would  cause  in  the  dead  of  night  at  the  mayor  s  house 
and  the  consequent  scandal  it  might  arouse,  I  decided  to  guard 
my  prisoner  carefully  until  dawn  appeared  and  then  to  lead 
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him  quietly  away  without  any  disturbance  of  any  sort.  With 
my  steel  leg-cuffs  I  linked  one  of  his  feet  to  the  iron  part  of 
the  bed.  Then  I  placed  one  end  of  my  handcuffs  about  his 
wrist  and  the  other  about  my  own,  so  that  if  he  attempted 
to  get  away  he  would  have  to  take  me  and  the  bed  with  him. 
The  key  to  both  my  leg  and  wrist  irons  I  placed  in  the  pocket 
of  my  trousers.  I  then  sat  up  beside  him  and  began  my  tire¬ 
some  job  of  waiting  for  the  morning.  Strange  to  say  he 
never  woke  up,  not  even  stirred,  while  these  operations  were 
going  on.  I  heard  one  o’clock  strike,  two  o’clock  strike, 
three  o’clock  strike,  when  an  unnatural  drowsiness  came  over 
me.  I  fought  this  feeling  as  far  as  human  power  could;  but 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  I  realized  that  it  was  gradually  over¬ 
coming  me,  until  finally  I  remembered  no  more  and  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was  streaming 
in  upon  my  face  through  the  little  attic  window, 
my  man  was  gone  and  I  was  a  hopeless,  helpless  prisoner, 
shackled  in  the  very  same  manner  and  with  the  very  same 
irons  with  which  I  had  shackled  him.  In  those  moments  fol¬ 
lowing  this  discovery  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  go  out  of 
my  mind  and  become  madly  insane.  Here  I  was  in  a  strange 
house — in  fact  the  very  house  of  the  mayor  himself,  whom  I 
had  never  met  before — chained  to  the  iron  of  the  bed,  with¬ 
out  hat  or  shoes  and  above  all  with  my  prisoner  gone.  I 
know  full  well  that  if  my  hands  had  been  free  I  would  have 
blown  my  brains  out. 

After  a  short  while  the  mayor  himself  entered,  ad¬ 
dressed  me  by  my  own  name,  took  my  own  keys 
from  his  pocket  and  unlocked  my  handcuffs.  He  led 
me,  too  dumfounded  even  to  speak,  downstairs  and  into  the 
sitting  room.  He  bade  me  take  a  seat,  offered  me  a  cigar 
and  then  rang  a  bell.  In  answer  to  the  bell  his  daughter 
entered  bringing  my  shoes,  cleaned  and  polished.  He  then 
handed  me  my  “jimmy,”  lantern  and  revolver,  and  spoke  To 
me  as  follows:  “Mr.  Donaldson,  all  the  particulars  of  this 
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case  are  known  to  me.  \ou  can  never  get  the  man  you  were 
after;  he  is  out  of  your  reach  as  well  as  the  reach  of  any 
other  police  official  forever.  It  is  for  our  mutual  advantage 
to  let  the  case  stand  as  it  is  and  do  nothing'  further  regarding 
it.  You  have  simply  to  report  that  he  is  not  here,  and  indeed 
you  will  be  speaking  the  truth  for  at  the  present  time  he  is 
far  from  here.”  I  knew  that  I  must  of  necessity  adopt  this 
course,  and  rather  gloomily  assented. 

My  story  is  told,  although  I  must  say  that  the  brandy 
given  me  by  the  secret  service  man  that  night  was  drugged. 
I  went  back  to  New  York,  told  Marshal  Corcoran  that  I  did 
not  get  my  man,  giving  no  particulars,  resigned  at  once  from 
the  position  and  went  back  to  work  at  my  old  job  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  I4 or  satisfactions  sake  I  might  say  that  every 
year  or  so  I  receive  from  a  certain  country  in  South  America, 
where  the  United  States  has  no  extradition  treaties  or  laws 
regarding  the  particular  offense  of  defrauding  the  govern¬ 
ment  mails,  a  most  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  for  my 
family  and  myself  to  come  and  visit  a  certain  wealthy  planter, 
who  at  one  time  was  a  wayward  and  desperate  American 
citizen. 
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Editorial 

MAURICE  J.  FLYNN.  *15 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  devote  the  last  issue 
of  the  college  journal  to  the  efforts  of  the  Freshman  class 

in  order  that  our  younger  brethren 
freshman  may  become  initiated  in  this  highly 

profitable  college  activity  and  incident¬ 
ally  receive  some  substantial  token  of  the  rapid  strides  they 
have  made  this  year  along  the  road  of  literary  development. 
That  they  have  worked  well  and  faithfully,  that  they  have 
accomplished  much  these  pages  bear  ample  testimony.  Yet 
we  shall  anticipate  critics’  remarks  by  saying  that  there  yet 
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remains  much  to  be  accomplished.  But  neither  the  writers 
nor  we  need  apologize  for  the  honest  efforts  herein  contained, 
for  we  are  all,  even  the  best  of  us,  sadly  finite.  That  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  done  we  admit,  and,  even  at  the  close  of 
their  senior  year,  when  they  go  forth  to  give  the  world 
the  fruits  of  their  collegiate  training,  there  will  yet  remain 
much  to  be  accomplished.  Should  they  continue  on  to  the 
professional  schools  they  will  discover  themselves  freshmen 
once  more  not  only  in  grade,  but  more  than  ever  they  will 
know  themselves  as  freshmen  in  knowledge.  Even  when 
they  stand  upon  the  university  platform  and  hear  the  words 
“Thus  far  can  we  take  you  and  no  further,”  they  will  realize 
that  there  yet  remain  depths  to  be  sounded  and  heights  to 
be  attained,  the  depths  and  heights  of  immeasurable  truth. 
They  are  yet  freshmen  in  knowledge.  Although  years  of 
experience  will  come  to  quicken  their  university  training, 
although  the  press  of  a  nation  may  sing  their  praises,  and  al¬ 
though  the  whole  world  be  at  their  feet,  they,  who  are  really 
learned,  will  declare  if  humble,  and,  if  proud,  must  acknowl¬ 
edge,  at  least  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  that  they  are  yet  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge.  No  man  is  flawless  in 
his  learning.  Truth  is  infinite  and  God  alone  has  infinite 
knowledge.  Thus  is  every  man  a  freshman  in  knowledge, 
and  the  world  but  the  lobby  of  truth  wherein  he  may  find, 
at  the  most,  but  imperfect  images  of  the  perfect  reality  that 
exists  beyond  where  the  lobby  ends. 

What  man  other  than  the  God-Man  ever  lived  on  this 
earth  and  left  it  with  “consummatum  est”  on  his  lips  and  had 
no  regrets  for  deeds  done  that  were  better  undone,  and  ac¬ 
tions  undone  that  were  better  done?  We  know  of  none  so 
perfect.  Aristotle,  with  a  mind  that  stands  out  perhaps  as 
peerless  among  the  minds  of  men,  considering  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  did  not  know  what  today  the  little  child  of  tender 
years  lisps  at  its  mother’s  knee.  Students  of  today  are  amazed 
at  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  ancients,  and  the  latter  in 
turn,  if  favored  with  a  glimpse  of  the  twentieth  century, 
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would  stand  aghast  at  the  wonders  therein.  Alexander, 
Caesar  and  Napoleon  were  mighty  conquerers,  but  their  edi¬ 
fices  quickly  tottered  and  fell,  so  imperfect  is  the  handiwork 
of  man  when  he  moulds  an  empire  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
fiery  bolts  of  Mars.  How  infinitesmally  small  must  the  il- 
luminati  of  the  centuries  have  seemed,  how  vain  must  they 
have  deemed  the  world’s  plaudits  when,  freshmen  in  knowledge 
and  achievements,  they  stood  on  the  line  that  separated 
time  from  eternity!  Even  so  it  is  with  all  man’s  works  save 
those  links  that,  shaped  on  the  anvils  of  grace,  are  borne 
aloft  by  mystic  hands  to  form  the  one  precious  chain  that 
binds  man  with  the  eternal  truth,  with  God.  These  links 
alone  are  stamped  with  the  “nihil  obstat’’  of  eternal  truth. 

It  is  well  that  this  last  issue  of  the  Stylus  should  be  a 
freshman  number,  because  it  reminds  us  that  although  much 
has  been  achieved — and  our  traditions  are  glorious — there 
yet  remains  work  to  be  done.  We  have  closed  the  year’s 
work  with  the  seal  “Freshman.”  May  our  successors  remove 
it,  and  may  the  present  freshmen  be  their  strongest  support¬ 
ers  in  the  task.  As  long  as  they  cling  merely  to  earthly 
things  their  efforts  must  prove  sadly  limited.  Let  them 
pierce  the  finite  and  gaze  upon  the  infinite.  Let  them  bind 
the  Stylus  to  truth  and  its  pages  will  bear  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  remote  past  and  we  hope  in  some 
slight  measure  in  the  immediate  past,  some  relationship  with 
the  eternal,  unchanging,  unimpeachable  Truth. 

In  this,  our  last  issue  of  the  Stylus,  we  wish  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Despite  the  splendid  oppor- 
swan  song.  tunity  a  place  on  the  board  offers  for 

the  development  of  the  art  of  expressing 
one’s  self,  still  at  times  many  other  activities  combine  to  make 
the  monthly  contribution  irksome.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  that 
during  the  coming  scholastic  year  the  rest  of  the  student  body 
may  show  a  still  greater  interest  in  literary  lines.  Do  not 
delude  yourself  with  the  plea  that  your  thoughts  do  not  flow 
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from  a  facile  pen.  Others  have  made  the  same  excuse,  but 
on  trying  have  turned  out  some  of  the  best  articles. 

To  close  our  year  without  saying  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  our  retiring  business  manager,  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Quinlan,  T5,  and  his  able  assistants,  would  be 
indeed  ungrateful.  Without  the  inciting  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  names  attached  to  contributions,  they  have  labored  faith' 
fully  and  well  and  leave  to  their  successors  a  systematized  and 
easy  running  department. 

We  most  ardently  hope  that  the  following  gentlemen  will  do 
even  better  work  and  may  place  the  Stylus  in  the  forefront 
of  college  papers. 

The  Board  of  Editors  for  1915-1916  is  as  follows: 

Editor-in-Chief 
Edwin  A.  Daly,  T6 


Exchange  Editor 
Gerald  C.  Fitzgerald,  T6 

Domi  Editor 
Paul  A.  Waters,  T 7 


Alumni  Editor 
Frederick  J.  Gillis,  ’i6 

Athletic  Editor 
John  B.  Atkinson,  T6 


Associate  Editors 

Leander  T.  DeCelles,  T6  Joseph  A.  McHugh,  T6 
Robert  B.  Fitzgerald,  T 7  Paul  H.  Furfey,  ’17 
George  C.  MacKinnon,  T 7  Warren  J.  Clear,  T8 

Business  Manager  Assistant  Business  Manage? 

Jeremiah  F.  Brennan,  T6  George  A.  O  Day,  17 

Advertising  Manager 
Joseph  G.  Nevins,  ’17 


JOHN  A.  LAHIVE.  *15 


In  Retrospect. 

In  the  first  issue  for  the  scholastic  year  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  we  made  known  our  ideas  of  the  work  of  an  ex¬ 
change  editor.  We  held  that  criticism  should  'be  both  de- 
structive  and  constructive,  that  one  should  not  merely  point 
out  a  fault,  but  assign  a  remedy.  We  have  endeavored  to 
make  this ‘our  policy  during  the  months  that  have  elapsed. 
Many  publications  have  come  under  our  observation  during 
that  time  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  latest  numbers  of 
several  magazines  are  their  best. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  papers  of  a  very  high  standard, 
but  there  are  far  more  that  are  mediocre  and  even  worse 
than  mediocre.’  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  varying  qualities  of  our  exchanges.  However, 
a  few  remarks  of  a  more  general  nature  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  A  dominant  defect  in  'the  poorer  magazines  is  the 
absence  of  live,  interesting  contributions.  A  paper  filled  with 
many  strictly  educational  articles  has  no  appeal  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  subscriber.  As  we  stated 'in  our  April  number,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  short  story  is  the  chief  asset  of  the  college 
magazine.  On  this  type  of  contribution  depends  in  great 
measure  the  value  'of  the  paper.  The  requisites  for  good 
short  stories  have  already  been  treated  in  our  column. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  great  worth  of  tales  and  narratives  we 
would  hardly  recommend  'a  magazine  devoted  to  these  alone. 
Articles  of  a  more  serious  and  scholarly  nature  should  also 
appear  to  give  the  publication  an  educational  tone.  These 
need  not  be  dry  necessarily,  for  many  'up-to-date  subjects 
and  educational  and  scientific  topics  of  the  moment  may  be 
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dealt  with  in  an  interesting  style.  The  field  of  the  essay  'is 
as  broad  as  life  itself,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  coniine  it 
to  any  limits  here. '  In  selecting  matter  for  essays,  we  be¬ 
lieve  editors  and  contributors  should  choose  topics  that  will 
attract  attention.  Now  the  editorial  is  practically  an  abbre¬ 
viated  essay,  and  we  may  treat  of  it  in  a  few  words.  The  pri¬ 
mary  requisite  of  an  editorial  is  force.  The  editor  should 
have  something  worth  saying,  and  then  say  it  with  all  the 
strength  'of  his  conviction. 

As  poetry  is  the  highest  type  of  literature,  only  those 
papers  that  can  furnish  their  readers  with  good  verse  can 
be  said  to  be  of  the  highest  standard.  '  Many  publications 
fail  in  this  respect.  A  few  indeed  always  provide  us  with 
good  verse.  Too  often  so  much  attention  is  given  'to  rhyme 
that  the  beauty  of  the  thought  is  lost.  1  he  thought  is  the 
essential  element  in  poetry,  the  expression  of  the  thought 
but  secondary. 

Of  late  a  new  style  of  contribution  has  been  introduced 
into  the  college  magazines.  We  refer  to  the  one-act  play, 
comic  or  tragic,  that  is  now  becoming  much  in  vogue.  And 
we  heartily  recommend  this  kind  of  literature  to  the  editors 
of  all  magazines,  and  to  the  incoming  staff  of  our  own  publi¬ 
cation. 

We  wish  the  newly-elected  editors  of  all  our  exchanges 
every  success  for  the  coming  year. 

Bema. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Dartmouth  paper,  like  most  of  the 
journals  received  this  month,  is  exceptionally  good.  Several 
timely  articles  on  matters  personal  to  the  college  are  very 
commendable.  The  compelling  feature  of  the  number  is  its 
fiction.  For  originality  the  tale  called  “  i  he  Last  Straw  of 
Don  Campeodar”  surpasses  all  the  stories  of  the  year.  A 
yarn  entitled  “Demand  and  Supply”  held  our  interest  up  to 
the  last  line,  and  then  left  us  smiling.  But  this  is  not  all, 
for  a  comedy  in  one-act  under  the  heading  “\\  hen  \  ou  YV  ere 
Twenty-One”  proved  an  added  attraction.  I  he  I  arlur 
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Snake”  and  “On  Rolling  Stones”  are  two  light  essays  of 
more  than  usual  merit.  In  the  matter  of  verse  the  Bema 
appears  too  prosaic.  “Dream  Paths”  is  its  best  offering  for 
the  month.  We  congratulate  the  Dartmouth  editors  on  the 
excellence  of  their  paper. 

v* 

College  Spokesman. 

This  publication  hails  from  far-off  Iowa.  An  abundance  of 
verse  predisposes  us  in  its  favor.  Two  poems  are  especially 
attractive.  One,  “An  Exile’s  Plaint,”  is  a  song  breathing 
love  for  'Ireland,  and  is  of  no  mean  value.  The  other,  “The 
Heart  of  the  World,”  is  of  a  philosophical  nature.  Great  and 
ennobling  truths  are  expressed  in  a  most  pleasing  and  fitting 
manner.  Of  the  three  stories  which  appear  in  the  pages  of 
the  Spokesman,  a  war  narrative  called  “The  Traitor”  is  the 
best.  “Worn  Out”  merely  contains  the  semblance  of  a  plot, 
and  “The  Silent  Battle”  suffers  from  a  lack  of  proper  de¬ 
velopment  and  from  the  use  of  a  trite  climax.  An  exhaustive 
and  well-written  essay  on  “Religion  and  Politics”  is  worthy 
of  much  commendation.  It  is  evident  ‘that  the  College 
Spokesman  is  a  splendid  exchange. 

Pacific  Star. 

Members  of  the  alumni  are  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
May  number  of  the  magazine  published  at  Mt.  Angel  College, 
Oregon.  The  battle  with  the  world  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
graduates,  for  ’articles  of  a  very  serious  trend  predominate. 
These  offerings  are  by  no  means  dry  and  uninteresting, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  timely  and  pungent.  “Catholic  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Science,”  “The  Trend  of  the  Times”  and  “Differ¬ 
entiation”  are  the  titles  of  the  best.  “The  Inside  of  a  Bear 
Story”  is  the  lone  fiction  number  of  the  'issue.  It  is  well 
written  and  holds  the  attention.  In  the  way  of  verse,  “The 
Blue  Columbia”  and  “Oh!  Let  Me  Dream”  are  of  more  than 
usual  merit.  We  commend  the  Pacific  Star  on  the  excellence 
of  its  alumni  number.  ,  ' 
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Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly. 

In  union  with  other  colleges,  Wesleyan  sends  us  an  un¬ 
usually  good  issue  for  the  month  of  May.  A  one-act  coined v 
of  American  schoolboy  life,  entitled  “The  Key,”  afforded  us 
the  keenest  enjoyment.  A  clever  story,  called  “The  Girl  in 
the  Drawing  Room,”  is  also  worth  reading.  An  article  on 
“The  American  Popular  Song”  is  well  chosen  and  a  credit¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  monthly.  The  verse  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  on  a  low  plane  and  we  would  welcome  some  efforts 
toward  true  poetry.  Good  poems  will  greatly  help  this  paper, 
which  is  now  showing  a  decided  improvement. 

Laurel. 

“The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,”  which  appears  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Laurel,  was  occasioned  by  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  Legislature  at  Albany.  The  matter  is 
treated  in  skilful  fashion.  “Hoban  Invents  Another”  is  a 
short  story  that  keeps  the  reader  in  good  humor.  Some 
choice  selections  in  verse  appear,  of  which  “A  Mother’s  Love” 
and  “In  the  Gloaming”  please  us  most.  A  noteworthy  edi¬ 
torial  relative  to  progress  is  presented  under  the  title,  “A 
Lesson  from  the  Turk.”  More  short  stories  is  the  especial 
need  of  this  publication. 

Xavier  Athenaeum. 

The  poems  and  essays  in  the  May  edition  of  this  paper 
are  highly  commendable,  but  we  greatly  deplore  the  absence 
of  the  short  story.  Not  one  is  to  be  found.  Such  a  defect 
detracts  seriously  from  the  worth  of  the  paper.  The  two 
poems,  “Darkness  and  Dawn”  and  “That  Sat  and  Watched 
Him,”  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  An  excellent 
treatment  of  the  bigotry  of  the  present  day  is  given  in  “Re¬ 
ligion  and  Politics.”  “Naval  Militarism,”  dealing  with  Eng¬ 
land’s  development  of  her  navy,  is  the  most  striking  editorial. 
Except  for  its  lack  of  fiction,  the  Athenaeum  reaches  a  high 
standard.  . 
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Columbiad. 

The  exchange  from  Columbia  University,  Oregon,  for  the 
month  of  May  is  a  Boarders’  Number.  Naturally  the  issue  is 
of  a  very  local  character  and  reminds  one  of  a  year-book. 
The  best  contributions  are  two  stories,  “The  Rival  Twins” 
and  “The  Death  Needle.”  The  latter  is  quite  unique.  Most 
of  the  articles  and  poems  are  humorous,  but  this  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  number.  We  congratulate  the 
“Boarders”  on  their  Columbiad. 

Campion. 

“The  Broken  Men”  is  the  best  poem  in  this  publication 
for  May  and  is  also  one  of  the  best  in  any  of  our  exchanges. 
“A  Negro  Bed-Time  Song”  is  also  deserving  of  comment. 
Quite  an  interesting  article  is  provided  by  “Some  Interviews 
on  Reading.”  An  editorial  on  “Ideals,”  dealing  with  the 
subject  from  an  unusual  standpoint,  is  worthy  of  our  highest 
praise.  A  story  of  a  prize-fight,  called  “A  Study  in  Sporting 
Page  English,”  is  interesting,  but  we  would  prefer  to  see  more 
fiction  of  a  higher  type  appear  in  the  Campion.  This  maga¬ 
zine  has  the  same  fault  as  many  other  college  publications, 
the  absence  of  the  good  short  story. 


We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
periodicals:  Georgetown  University  Journal,  Fordham 
Monthly,  St.  Anselm’s  Monthly,  Nassau  Literary,  Holy  Cross 
Purple,  Loretto,  Patrician,  Exponent,  Niagara  Rainbow, 
Niagara  Index,  Mountaineer,  New  Plampshire,  Xaverian, 
Trinity  Record,  Dial,  St.  John’s  Record,  University  Sympo¬ 
sium,  Redwood,  Gonzaga,  Morning  Star,  Springhillian, 
Canisius  Monthly,  Labarum,  Martian,  Solanian,  Viatorian, 
Duquesne  Monthly,  St.  Peter’s  College  Journal,  St.  Vincent’s 
College  Journal,  St.  Mary’s  Sentinel  and  Stonyhurst  Magazine. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

LASS  week  will  be  observed  at  Boston  College  this 
year  with  an  elaborateness  never  seen  before  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  Committees  from  the  various 
classes  and  from  the  alumni  have  been  hard  at  work  for  over 
a  month,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  plans  are  completed 
and  an  enjoyable  time  is  assured  the  friends  of  the  college. 

The  celebration  will  open  as  usual  with  the  Boston  College 
night  at  the  ‘  Pops”  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  committee  has 
reserved  the  entire  floor  of  the  big  hall  for  that  night  and  has 
an  option  on  part  of  the  balconies.  A  special  section  of  the 
floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  undergraduates,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  rendering  of  t lie  old  college  songs  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  evening.  The  singing  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  J.  Hurley,  '85.  The  experience  of  late 
comers  last  year  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions  at  once. 

On  the  following  day  the  Senior  Class  will  hold  its  annual 
“Senior  Frolic”  at  University  Heights.  Just  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  the  Seniors  refuse  to  divulge,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  burlesque  ball  game  is  to  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  day. 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  the  new  Athletic  Field  at  University 
Heights  is  to  be  dedicated,  and  the  ’varsity  team  will  play  its 
last  game  of  the  season  there.  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  will 
be  preached  by  Rev.  John  J.  Graham,  ’85,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Harrison  Avenue,  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  June  13. 

Class  Day  will  be  observed  on  Monday,  June  14,  and  will 
consist  of  the  usual  frivolities  and  semi-serious  speeches.  The 
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varicrus  classes  will  meet  at  Lake  Street,  form  there,  and  then 
march  up  to  the  college.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  classes  will 
have  individuating  banners  or  colors.  In  the  evening  there 
will  be  a  spread  and  dance  with  the  Seniors  as  hosts. 

The  Senior  Class  will  hold  an  outing  down  the  harbor  on 
the  following  day,  and  some  of  the  other  classes  are  planning 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  like  manner. 

Commencement  Day  has  been  set  for  Wednesday,  June  16, 
and,  weather  permitting,  the  exercises  will  be  held  outdoors 
on  the  Campus  at  University  Heights.  The  speakers  for  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  are  Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  John  B.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Richard  J.  Quinlan  and  Maurice  J.  Flynn.  The  alumni 
dinner  will  be  held  on  Commencement  Night  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  University  Heights.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
alumni  dinner  has  been  held  at  the  new  building,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  result  in  a  large  number  of  the  alumni 
attending  both  the  dinner  and  the  Commencement  exercises. 


SUB  TURRI. 

Sub  Turri,  Vol.  III.,  the  senior  year  book,  is  now  on  sale. 
Mr.  John  Fitzgerald  and  "his  fellow  collaborators  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  memorial  of  their  college  days. 


FULTON  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Fulton,  Mr.  Hugh 
L.  Doyle,  T6,  who  took  part  in  this  year’s  Fulton  Prize 
Debate  and  was  the  alternate  on  the  Intercollegiate  team 
that 'debated  Georgetown,  was  elected  President  without  op¬ 
position. 

The  other  officers  elected  for  the  first  term  of  the  coming 
year  are:  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  T6,  Vice-President;  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  McHugh,  T6,  Secretary;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Doherty, 
T6,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Harry  F.  Kiley,  T6,  First  Censor,  and 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Roche,  T6,  Second  Censor. 
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MARQUETTE  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  28th,  the  Marquette  held  a  social 
in  the  Music  Room.  Mr.  John  W.  Fihelly,  ’17,  provided  a 
very  entertaining  program.  During  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  elections  for  the  coming  year  took  place. 

Mr.  John  P.  Flanagan,  ’18,  was  chosen  'President.  Mr. 
Flanagan’s  ability  as  a  speaker  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
Marquette  Prize  Debate  and  in  the  Oratorical  Contest. 

NATIONAL  PEACE  CONTEST. 

On  May  20th,  Frederick  W.  Wennerberg,  ’15,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  a  purse  of  $100,  at  the  ninth  national  contest  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Wennerberg,  and  incidentally  Boston  College,  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  all  from  the  time  he  emerged  as  victor 
over  the  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  colleges, 
then  as  the  best  in  the  North  Atlantic  group,  and  finally  as 
the  peer  of  the  six  representatives  of  the  four  hundred  or 
more  of  the  best  collegiate  orators  in  the  country.  The 
Stylus  wishes  to  congratulate  Mr.  Wennerberg. 

An  account  of  the  contest  is  printed  in  this  edition. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  given  by  the  “Tabernacle  Society 
of  the  Children  of  Mary”  several  members  of  the  faculty  and 
a  member  of  the  Stylus  staff  were  guests.  The  sight  af¬ 
forded  their  eyes  was  an  inspiring  one,  and  spoke  volumes 
for  the  Catholicity  of  the  ladies  in  charge.  All  were  highly 
grateful  for  the  pleasant  afternoon. 


Zinn,  the  Florist,  Park  street,  has  kindly  agreed  to  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  Boston  College  students  mentioning  the 
Stylus  will  receive  a  special  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Re¬ 
member  this  and  take  advantage  of  it  in  your  shopping.  Call 
up  Haymarket  2435  and  reverse  the  call. 
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“READY  MONEY.” 

On  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  May  24th  and  26th, 
“Ye  Ardalion  Players,  in  collaboration  with  the  Senior  Class, 
presented  the  famous  farce,  “Ready  Money.”  The  play  was 
staged  in  Boston  College  Hall,  James  St.,  and  was  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  S.  J.,  and  Prof.  Joseph 
H.  Willis,  ’90.  The  play  was  an  unprecedented  success,  and 
the  crowded  houses  and  the  commendation  and  plaudits 
from  all  bespoke  the  willingness  of  the  friends  of  the  college 
to  patronize  a  modern,  up-to-date  and  thoroughly  live  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  night  was  given  over  to  the  Seniors 'and 
friends,  and  the  second  performance,  Junior  night,  brought 
out  the  class  of  T6  in  force.  John  F.  Bradley,  playing  the  lead, 
cleverly  portrayed  “Stephen  Baird,”  the  prepossessing  hero, 
with  a  non-money-making  “manner.”  Frederick  W.  Wenner- 
berg,  lately  returned  from  the  peace  convention,  received  a  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  and  proceeded  to  show  his  versatility  in  a  pleasing 
interpretation  of  “Jackson  Ives,”  a  maker  of  the  “Queer,”  and 
a  possessor  of  rare  business  ability.  Richard  H.  O’Brien  ap¬ 
peared  as  “Mr.  Morgan,”  a  financier,  and  showed  himself  a 
master  of  the  art  of  “make-up,”  as  well  as  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ways  of  Wall  St.  Edward  A.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  as  the  talkative  Sydney  Rosenthal,  was  much  appreciated. 

Leo  A.  O’Leary  managed  the  business  end  of  the  play  and 
William  R.  Duffey  was  stage  manager.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  ladies  of  the  city  were  patronesses  of  the  play. 
The  reception  committee  comprised  William  F.  Ward,  Chair¬ 
man,  Andrew  L.  Wessling,  Thomas  F.  Galvin,  James  F. 
Clark,  Cornelius  F.  Merrigan,  John  A.  Lahive,  Maurice  J. 
Flynn,  John  J.  Lucy,  Francis  W.  Mil  ward  and  James  Henry 
Nolan.  George  C.  Daly  T6,  was  master  of  properties. 


The  nobby  society  clothes  for  spring  at  the  Continental 
Clothing  House. 
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IS  EMINENCE  the  Cardinal  delivered  a  masterly 
address  at  the  Middlesex  County  Federation,  in 
which  he  spoke  upon  the  present  European  war. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

“All  this  united  action  is  bound  to  result  in  a  more  endur¬ 
ing  spirit  of  faith  and  in  a  better  citizenship.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  not  only  for  the  progress  of  the  church,  but  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  nation  depends  most  upon  the  uprightness  and 
morality  of  its  citizens,  and  that  uprightness  and  morality 
depend  upon  one  thing  alone — religion. 

“The  stability  of  the  government  does  not  depend  on  learn¬ 
ing  and  philosophy,  or  anything  else,  but  whether  the  citi¬ 
zens  realize  that  in  all  their  actions  they  are  responsible  to 
God.  There  was  no  lack  of  philosophy  and  scientific  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  countries  now  at  each  other’s  throats,  while  the 
whole  fabric  of  international  law  and  civilization  is  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  greatest  blow  it  has  ever  received. 

“There  was  no  lack  of  international  pacts  and  arguments 
and  treaties  in  every  country  in  Europe  now  hand  to  hand 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle.  They  boasted  of  their  enlight- 
ment  and  culture.  But  we  have,  nevertheless,  seen  agree¬ 
ments  torn  into  fragments  and  treaties  disregarded  as  scraps 
of  paper. 

“Of  what  avail,  then,  is  the  boasting  of  learning  and  en¬ 
lightenment?  It  is  not  knowledge  of  principle  which  consti¬ 
tutes  morality;  it  is  the  will  and  determination  to  follow 
right  principles  and  not  merely  selfish  ones.  And  that  power 
which  can  move  the  national  will  at  all  times,  even  under 
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stress  and  strain,  to  follow  right  and  law  comes  from  religion 
alone.” 

ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES. 

This  year  has  witnessed  a  new  departure  in  the  annual 
alumni  dinner.  For  the  first  time  the  dinner  is  to  be  held 
in  the  administration  building  at  University  Heights,  on  the 
evening  of  June  16. 

On  May  26  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  women  of  Boston 
was  called  by  the  Graduate  Board  at  Riverbank  Court.  The 
meeting,  the  second  of  its  kind,  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  interest  in  the  various  activities  of  commence¬ 
ment  week.  Among  those  of  the  alumni  present  who  spoke 
were  James  H.  Carney,  chairman;  Edward  J.  Brandon,  Hugh 
C.  McGrath  and  Dr.  Timothy  J.  Murphy.  Mr.  William  F. 
McFadden,  S.J.,  represented  the  faculty. 

ORDINATIONS. 

O11  May  27  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  officiated 
at  the  mass  at  which  many  seminarians  were  advanced  to  the 
office  of  deacon.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  college  were 
John  W.  Churchward,  Ti,  of  Roxbury;  Thomas  A.  Flynn, 
Ti,  of  South  Framingham;  Francis  J.  Kiley  of  Cambridge, 
John  P.  Mjullin  of  Dorchester  and  David  B.  Waters  of 
Newton. 

On  Friday,  May  29,  His  Emminence  ordained  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  alumni  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross: 
Rev.  Stephen  G.  Chamberlain  of  Revere,  Rev.  John  F.  Mon¬ 
ahan  of  No.  Aldington,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  O’Connell  of  New- 
buryport.  j  j 

MEMORIAL  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  P.  BRETT,  S.  J. 

The  memory  of  Rev.  William  P.  Brett,  S.  J.,  late  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  was  perpetuated  by  the  presentation  of 
a  bronze  tablet  to  the  college.  The  class  of  1910  were  the 
donors.  The  presentation  was  in  the  college  library,  the 
likeness  of  Fr.  Brett  being  on  a  temporary  platform.  * 

Among  those  present  were  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.  J.; 
Rev.  Michael  Jessup,  S.  J.;  Rev.  George  De  Butler,  S.  J.; 
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Rev.  Charles  F.  Lane,  S.  J.,  of  the  faculty;  Rev.  John  E. 
Doherty,  ’10;  Rev.  John  F.  Cummings,  ’72;  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Doody,  ’80;  James  F.  Aylward,  ’84;  Dr.  William  A.  Dunn  and 
Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  ’72,  classmates  of  Fr.  Brett;  Louis 
A.  White,  To;  Leonard  S.  Whalen,  ’06;  Joseph  J.  Whalen, 
’09;  James  A.  Coveney,  ’10,  and  Charles  A.  Birmingham,  To. 

Louis  A.  White  was  the  presiding  officer  and  presented 
the  tablet  to  the  college  in  behalf  of  the  class.  Rev.  John 
E.  Doherty,  ’10,  who  had  just  returned  from  Louvain,  Bel¬ 
gium,  spoke  of  Fr.  Brett’s  work  while  professor  of  the  class. 

PERSONALS. 

Rev.  John  F.  Cummings,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
’72  Sacred  Heart,  Roslindale,  delivered  the  address  of  the 
memorial  services  at  Calvary  Cemetery,  Forest  Hills. 
The  new  beautiful  St.  Mark’s  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
’81  John  A.  Daley  is  rector,  was  dedicated  by  His  Emi¬ 
nence  on  Sunday,  May  30. 

The  gratitude  of  the  alumni  is  especially  due  to  the 
’83  graduate  Athletic  Board  for  its  untiring  efforts  to 
boost  athletics  at  the  college.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Edward  J.  Brandon  the  board  has  shown  the  greatest 
zeal  and  interest  and  has  been  rewarded  by  the  heartiest  co¬ 
operation  of  the  student  body. 

Alumni  Acroama  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations 
’85  and  best  wishes  to  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  Supple, 
D.  D.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  The  celebration  was  on 
a  most  elaborate  scale,  extending  from  May  31  to  June  3, 
in  which  all  his  parishioners,  young  and  old,  participated. 
Committees  formed  among  the  parishioners  and  including 
some  of  the  most  prominent  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  city  worked  incessantly  to  make  this  anniversary  one 
of  the  crowning  features  of  Monsignor  Supple’s  life. 

Hon.  Francis  J.  Horgan  of  Jamaica  Plain  was  orator 
Ex. ’91  at  the  memorial  services  of  the  U.  S.  W.  V.  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Charlestown. 

You’ll  find  the  society  clothes  and  fashion  clothes,  in  fact, 
all  the  best  style  clothes,  at  the  Continental  Clothing  House. 
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Rev.  William  J.  McCarthy,  formerly  stationed  at  West 
’91  Lynn,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,. 
Foxboro. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Hyde 
'92  Park  Council,  K.  C.,  was  David  J.  Gallagher,  state 
secretary.  Mr.  Gallagher’s  subject  was  “Catholic 
Laity.” 

A  memorial  tablet  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  G. 
’98  Supple,  who  was  curate  at  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  Church,  Malden,  is  to  be  erected  at  one  of  the 
Central  American  mission  stations. 

Michael  J.  Dwyer  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
’98  June  6  on  “Scenes  and  Songs  of  Erin”  at  the  College 
Hall  on  James  St.  During  the  lecture  Mr.  Dwyer 
will  sing  several  Irish  ballads,  in  some  of  which  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Loyola  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  James  M.  McLaughlin,  ’98.  The  proceeds  of  this  lecture 
and  concert  will  gq  to  aid  the  foundation  fund  for  the  Fr. 
Fortier  chair  of  philosophy. 

The  St.  Cecelia  Chora!  Society  of  Lynn,  under  the 
’00  direction  of  Rev.  James  A.  Supple,  D.D.,  gave  a  notable 
concert  on  May  30.  The  affair  was  given  additional 
prominence  by  the  presence  of  John  McCormack,  the  noted 
tenor,  who  was  the  soloist  of  the  concert. 

The  popularity  of  the  Hon.  E.  Mark  Sullivan  was 
’00  again  attested  by  his  choice  as  speaker  at  the  mem¬ 
orial  services  of  the  Boston  Elks’  memorial  service. 
Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Philip  P.  Coveney,  the 
’03  anniversary  of  the  Magnolia  Council,  K.  of  C.,  was  a 
tremendous  success. 

The  splendid  musical  program  at  the  dedicatory  ex- 
’06  ercises  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  was  entirely  due  to  the 
splendid  direction  of  the  organist,  Leonard  S.  Whalen 
of  Dorchester. 

Alumni  Acroama  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations 
’12  to  Dennis  A.  Dooley  on  his  approaching  nuptials. 
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THE  TEAM. 

We  must  admit  the  sad  truth.  Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Stylus, 
catastrophe,  calamity  happened  to  the  Boston  College  baseball  team. 
Last  month  we  swelled  with  pride  to  relate  the  great  victories  over 
Georgetown  and  Tufts;  now  we  face  the  grim  task  of  reliving 
those  hours  of  agony  when  Harvard  and  Holy  Cross,  the  Crimson 
and  the  Purple,  ducked  us  under  the  pump.  True  we  gave  St. 
Anselm’s  a  bitter  dose,  the  second  defeat  of  the  present  season,  and 
we  won  from  Worcester  Tech  on  the  Worcester  Tech  Field.  These, 
we  must  admit,  are  ordinary  achievements.  Still  history  must  be 
written  whether  we  win  or  lose.  The  future  is  our  consolation. 

Last  month  this  was  the  standing: 

Boston  College,  6;  Bates  College,  14. 

Boston  College,  5;  Georgetown  University,  4  (10  innings). 

Boston  College.  1;  Rhode  Island  State  College,  4. 

Boston  College,  2;  Tufts  College,  1. 

Boston  College,  10;  St.  Anselm’s,  6. 

Now  the  following  are  to  be  added  and  we  pray  the  printer  use 
discretion  in  the  choice  of  type: 

Boston  College,  0;  Harvard  University,  10. 

Boston  College,  5;  Saint  Anselm’s,  2. 

Boston  College,  2;  Dartmouth  College,  9. 

Boston  College,  8;  Worcester  Polytechnic,  3. 

Boston  College,  1;  Holy  Cross  College,  2. 

THE  HARVARD  GAME. 

Before  the  game  the  slogan  was,  “I  wonder  what  will  B.  C.  do?” 
After  the  game  came  the  sad  query,  “I  wonder  what  did  Harvard 
do?”  Evidently  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  stone  stadium  had  in 
it  some  of  the  terror-inspiring  power,  which  spelled  defeat  for  Yale 
and  many  others  in  various  contests.  That  something  cast  a  spell 
on  the  Maroon  and  Gold  is  certain.  While  the  crimson  sluggers 
trotted  around  the  bases  making  work  for  the  scorers,  Boston 
couldn’t  make  the  circuit.  Rarely  did  a  B.  C.  batter  reach  second 
base. 
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SPECIAL*  VALUES 

BLUE  FLANNEL  COATS 

Skeleton  Lined  With  Patch  Pockets 

$7.50 

BROWNING  K1 

John  B.  Supple,  Manager  407-41 1 

WHITE  FLANNEL  TROUSERS 

$5.00  Grade  Now 

$3.75 

[NG  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

100%  SERVICE  and  SECURITY 

IS  THE  UNFAILING  STANDARD  OF  THE 

Massachusetts  Bonding  &  Insurance  Company 

T  J.  FALVEY,  President  Home  Office :  BOSTON 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000.00 

Operates  throughout  the  United  States,  writing 

FIDELITY  and  SURETY  BONDS,  LIABILITY,  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA¬ 
TION,  PERSONAL,  ACCIDENT,  HEALTH,  BURGLARY  and  PLATE  GLASS 

INSURANCE 

ROSA  de  VAI 

MILD  HAVA 

Per  100 

JUNIORS  .  50s  $3.50 

CONCHAS  .  50s  6.00 

PERFECTOS  .  50s  7.00 

BREVAS  .  60s  7.00 

PRESIDENTS  .  25s  8.50 

JOSEPH  P.  It 

Cor.  Cross  ar 
LARGEST  CIGAR  HOU. 

LLE  CIGARS 

tNA  BLEND 

Buy  them  by  the  box  at  wholesale 
and  save  the  difference  between  our 
price  and  so-called  box  prices. 

BANNING  CO. 

id  Fulton  Sts. 

SE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

ROCHE  &  DALY  CO. 

Succesaors  to 

EDWARD  HOLDEN  CO. 

SUCCESS  STEEL  REFRIGERATORS 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 
SUPPLIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  FOR 
Institutions,  Hotels,  Buildings,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Offices 

Basket,,  Mats,  Brooms,  A*h  Barrels,  Etc., 

Agate,  Galvanized,  Tin,  Copper  and  Wooden  Ware."* 

13  DOCK  SQUARE  AND  65  ELM  STREET, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  1156  Richmond 

A.  G.  PEARCE  &  CO. 

Importers  and 
Grocers 

776  DUDLEY  STREET, 

Upham  s  Corner  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Telephone:  6144  Dorchetter 
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The  attendance  was  pleasing.  The  west  side  of  the  field,  as¬ 
signed  to  B.  C.,  contained  as  many  “fans”  as  Harvard  had.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walsh  did  us  the  honor  of  sitting  in  our  stand  during  part  of 
the  game.  Many  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  attended  the 
game  and  the  “fair  sex”  were  notably  in  attendance.  Father  Lyons 
as  usual  was  an  interested  spectator.  It  was  sad  that  the  men  went 
down  to  defeat  under  his  very  eyes.  Father  Lyons,  busy  as  he  is 
and  despite  his  many  tiring  duties,  found  time  to  be  present  at  all 
our  home  games.  Many  a  student  failed  to  do  the  same. 

The  game  opened  with  “Eddie”  Mahan  on  the  slab  for  Harvard. 
Flynn  and  Maloney  were  passed  amid  much  cheering  from  our  part 
of  the  stand.  It  looked  as  if  Halloran’s  band  was  to  add  Harvard’s 
to  the  Georgetown  and  Tufts  scalps.  No  damage  was  done,  for 
Abbott,  the  Harvard  second  baseman,  made  two  assists,  which 
added  to  Gildea’s  out,  retired  us  for  the  first  inning.  Halloran 
received  a  great  cheer  as  he  went  to  the  box,  and  he  kept  the  Har¬ 
vard  bats  well  away  from  his  twisters  with  the  result  that  the 
second  inning  started  with  the  battling  teams  on  even  terms. 

Brickley  and  Hardwick,  names  to  conjure  with,  fell  on  Hal¬ 
loran  in  the  second.  Two  doubles  were  pounded  out  by  the  football 
stars  and  Abbott  scored  the  first  run  of  the  game. 

For  five  innings  Boston  College  went  out  in  one-two-three  order. 
In  the  seventh,  we  threatened  to  score,  but  it  was  only  a  threat. 
Maloney  and  Dee  came  through  with  the  only  two  Boston  hits  of 
the  afternoon.  We  failed  to  score,  however,  and,  from  the  seventh 
on,  it  was  back  to  the  one-two-three  routine  for  Boston. 

The  Boston  players  were  noticeably  weak  in  the  field,  while 
Halloran  perceptibly  weakened  in  the  box.  He  was  full  of  fight, 
however,  and  his  game  attempt  was  deserving  of  far  better  results. 
Harvard  had  little  difficulty  in  chasing  runs  over  the  plate.  In  the 
third  Hardwick’s  wallop,  which  went  through  Flynn,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  four  runs.  Harvard  piled  up  four  more  in  the  fourth  and 
the  “rooters”  began  to  go  home.  In  the  fifth  Harvard  scored  her 
last  run  of  the  game.  Mahan,  undoubtedly,  was  in  his  best  form 
and  pitched  a  great  game.  He  was  well  supported  by  his  team¬ 
mates.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  star  player  in  our  line-up,  but 
still  when  we  remember  that  it  takes  great  courage  for  our  com¬ 
paratively  ordinary  team  to  face  the  Cambridge  reputation,  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  the  wretched  showing.  We  live  in  hopes  that  Fate 
will  be  kinder  in  the  future. 


The  summary: 
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Select  a  Shuman  Suit 


or  Overcoat  and  you’re 
sure  of  rich  materials, 
masterful  tailoring,  dis¬ 
tinctive  style. 

We  have  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the 
leading  makers  of 
clothes  for  College  Men. 


A.  SHUMAN  &  GO. 

Shuman  Corner  BOSTON 


Horace  fJartnbge  Co. 

Salesroom:  75  HAWLEY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of  Athletic  Goods 


SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES  TO 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Samples  of  Gloves,  Shoes,  etc.,  may  be  seen  at 
Athletic  office  by  applying  to  James  M.  Linehan. 
We  Supply  the  Red  Sox  all  their  goods!  Why  not 
see  our  goods  before  buying. 


DISCOUNT  CARDS  MAY  BE  HAD  AT  ATHLETIC  OFFICE 


Cxact  flrmttng 


Little  Touches  of  Correctness 


Have  you  ever  considered 
the  quality  of  your  work 
from  the  standpoint  of 
careful  type  composition 
and  efficient  proof-read¬ 
ing? 

Our  reputation  for  good 
printing  comes  from  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention  to 
little  details. 

Let  us  do  your  work  as 
you  wish  to  have  it  done. 


Jffarrrtt-CurttaflrrBH 

152  Purchase  Street  :  Boston 

Phone  Main  3551 
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HARVARD. 

AB.BH.PO.A. 

Abbot,  2b .  5  1  3  3 

Mahan,  p .  4  2  0  4 

Nash,  lb .  5  0  9  0 

Gannett,  rf .  5  1  0  0 

Harte,  c .  3  0  7  2 

Waterman,  c .  0  0  3  0 

Hardwick,  If .  0  0  3  0 

Brickley,  cf .  4  3  1  0 

Reed,  ss .  3  1  1  1 

Beal,  3b .  4  0  2  1 


BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

AB.BH.PO.A. 

Flynn,  cf .  3  0  2  0 

Gildea,  If .  3  0  4  0 

Maloney,  2b .  3  1  1  5 

Mitchell,  3b .  4  0  2  0 

Dee,  c .  3  1  2  2 

Linehan,  lb .  3  0  8  0 

Manley,  ss .  3  0  1  1 

Wholley,  rf .  3  0  3  0 

Halloran,  p .  3  0  1  0 

Totals  . 28  2  24  8 


Totals  . 37  10  27  11 

R.  H.  E. 

Harvard  .  0  1  4  4  1  0  0  0  x — 10  10  3 

Boston  College  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 —  0  2  4 


Runs — Abbot  2,  Mahan  2,  Nash,  Gannett,  Harte,  Hardwick  2, 
Reed.  Errors — Hardwick,  Reed,  Beal,  Flynn,  Mitchell,  Dee,  Manley. 
Two-base  hits — Hardwick,  Brickley.  Stolen  bases — Nash  2,  Brick- 
ley,  Reed.  Left  on  bases — Harvard  6,  Boston  College,  4.  First 
base  on  errors — Harvard  2,  Boston  College  1.  Base  on  balls — Off 
Mahan  2,  off  Halloran  2.  Struck  out — By  Mahan  9,  by  Halloran  2. 
Sacrifice  hit — Gildea.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Harte.  Umpires — 
Wilson  and  Brady.  Time — lh.  55m.  Attendance — 2000. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  5— ST.  ANSELM’S  2. 

On  the  19th,  we  met  St.  Anselm’s  for  the  second  time  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  Chestnut  Hill  collegians  were  easy  victors.  The  score 
was  5  to  2.  Halloran  pitched  a  good  game  and  was  well  supported 
by  the  other  players.  The  playing  was  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  Harvard  showing. 


The  summary: 

BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

BH.P.O.A.  E. 

J.  Flynn,  cf .  1  3  0  0 

Hoefling,  2b .  2  4  2  1 

Maloney,  If .  2  1  0  0 

Mitchell,  3b .  2  0  3  0 

Dee,  c .  2  7  1  0 

Linehan,  lb .  0  12  0  1 

Manley,  ss .  0  0  4  0 

Wholley,  rf .  0  0  0  0 

Halloran,  p .  1  0  4  0 

Totals  . 10  27  14  2 


ST.  ANSELM’S. 

BH.P.O.A. 


O’Connor,  rf .  2  3  1 

Twitchell,  rf .  0  1  1 

W.  Flynn,  If .  0  3  0 

Donovan,  c .  1  6  0 

Levore,  3b .  3  0  0 

Barry,  lb .  0  9  0 

Schmidt,  cf .  0  2  1 

Igoe,  ss  .  0  0  3 

Melanson,  p .  1  0  2 

♦Brady  .  0  0  0 


E. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Totals  .  7  24  8  1 


♦Batted  for  Melanson  in  the  ninth. 


Boston  College  .  2  1  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  o 

St.  Anselm’s  .  0  1  0  0  0  1  0  0  0  2 


Runs — Donovan,  Levore,  Mitchell  2,  Hoefling,  Manley,  Maloney. 
Two-base  hits — Maloney,  Donovan.  Three-base  hits  Dee.  Stolen 
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FINANCIAL 
SAFETY  FIRST 

That  a  trust  company  is  the  greatest  exponent  in  this  country  of 
financial  safety  first  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
trust  companies  of  America  guard  a  treasure 
conservatively  estimated  at  Thirty-five 
Billion  Dollars 

The  deposits  of  the  Federal  Trust  Company  now  total  $8,069,834.92. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  it  that  the  Federal  Trust  Company 
has  gone  ahead  so  fast? 

The  answer  is  that  people  are  giving  their  savings  into  the  care  of  this 
great  institution  rather  than  commit  them  to  the  hazard  of  individual 
control. 


BECAUSE  IT’S  SAFE 


Not  one  dollar  held  in  trust  by  any  trust  company  in  America  has  ever 
been  lost  through  the  dishonesty  of  an  official.  Their 
integrity  stands  unquestioned. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
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Timothy  J.  Falvey 
John  <H.  Gibbs 
John  C.  Heyer 
Samuel  Hobbs 
Timothy  E.  Hopkins 
Franklin  E.  Huntress 
Arthur  H.  James 
James  W.  Kenney 
John  S.  Kent 
John  C.  Kiley 
Frank  Leveroni 

OFFICERS 


Lawrence  J.  Logan 
James  Lumsden 
James  M.  Morrison 
Henry  P.  Nawn 
Charles  H.  Olmsted 
Joseph  H.  O’Neil 
Frederick  H.  Payne 
James  W.  Spence 
John  E.  Stanton 
George  Holden  Tinkham 
Edwin  Wilcock 


President,  JOSEPH  H.  O’NEIL 

Vice-Presidents 

JAMES  W.  KENNEY 
JOHN  C.  HEYER 


Treasurer,  SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL 

Asst.  Treasurer,  E.  B.  LYNCH  ^ 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  DAVID  BATES 
Asst.  Secretary,  C.  B.  HOOD 
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Branch  Office,  Northern  Avenue  and  D  Street,  South  Boston 
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bases— Donovan,  Mitchell  3,  Flynn.  First  base  on  balls— Off  Hal- 
loran  1,  off  Melanson  1.  Struck  out— By  Halloran  5,  by  Melanson  4. 
Double  play— Manley  to  Hoefling  to  Linehan.  Time— 2h.  Umpire 
— White.  Attendance — 500. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE,  8— WORCESTER  POLYTECH,  3. 

Again  at  Worcester  on  May  22d,  still  further  improvement  was 
shown.  As  the  newspapers  described  it,  it  was  a  walk-away  for 
Boston. 


The  Boston  team  made  but  one  error  and  batted  out  twelve 


hits,  three  of  which  were  doubles  by  Flynn,  Dee  and  Linehan.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  pitched  his  best  game  of  the  season  and,  although  touched  for 
nine  hits,  was  never  seriously  in  danger  of  defeat. 

The  summary: 


BOSTON  COLLEGE. 

BH.P.O.A.  E. 

Flynn,  cf .  2  2  0  0 

Hoefling,  2b .  3  2  2  0 

Mitchell,  3b .  2  2  1  0 

Dee,  c .  1  9  0  0 

Linehan,  lb .  1  8  0  0 

Gildea,  If .  1  1  1  0 

Wholley,  rf .  1  2  0  0 

Manley,  ss .  1  1  1  1 

Fitzgerald,  p .  0  0  4  0 

Totals  . 12  27  9  1 


POLYTECHNIC. 

BH.P.O.A.  E. 

Wheeler,  lb .  1  4  0  1 

Sheehan,  2b .  2  1  1  0 

Stone,  c . 2  13  0  2 

Stickney,  If .  0  0  0  0 

Coderre,  If .  1  4  1  0 

Green,  ss . 0  1  1  0 

Daniels,  cf .  2  2  2  0 

Gleason,  3b .  1  1  0  0 

Camp,  rf .  0  1  0  0 

Tomblin,  rf .  0  0  0  0 

Luce,  p .  0  0  3  1 


Totals  .  9  27  8  4 

Boston  College  .  0  0  1  2  3  2  0  0  0 — 8 

Worcester  Polytechnic  .  0  0  0  0  3  0  0  0  0 — 3 

Runs — Flynn  2,  Mitchell,  Dee  2,  Linehan,  Manley,  Fitzgerald, 
Gleason,  Camp,  Luce.  Two-base  hits — Flynn,  Dee,  Linehan,  Stone, 
Daniels,  Gleason.  Stolen  bases — Flynn,  Hoefling,  Mitchell,  Linehan, 
Gildea,  Wholley.  Sacrifice  hits — Hoefling,  Linehan.  Bases  on  balls 
— Off  Fitzgerald  3,  off  Luce  2.  Struck  out — By  Fitzgerald  7,  by 
Luce  5.  Wild  pitch — Luce.  Passed  balls — Stone  2.  Umpire — Reed. 
Time — lh.  45m. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE,  2— DARTMOUTH,  9. 

In  what  should  have  been  one  of  our  big  home  games  we  were 
defeated  by  Dartmouth  at  the  South  End  grounds,  9  to  2.  The 
game  on  the  part  of  the  Maroon  and  Gold  was  about  the  loosest 
exhibition  of  baseball  shown  this  year.  Repeatedly  we  had  chances 
to  score,  but  they  were  thrown  away  by  reckless  base-running.  It 
is  hard  to  figure  out  how  four  men  can  face  a  pitcher  in  one  inn¬ 
ing,  three  of  them  getting  hits,  one  of  which  was  a  double,  no  double 
plays  being  made  and  still  not  a  run  scored.  This  happened  in  the 
Dartmouth  game.  There  was  a  double  which  the  batter  tried  to 
stretch  to  third  base  and  a  single  which  nipped  the  over-ambitious 
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The  New 
Multiplex 
Hammond 

Is  the  type¬ 
writer  that  is 
especially 
adapted  for  the 
student’s  work. 


TWO  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OF  TYPE,  or  three  to  five 
different  languages,  are  carried  on  the  machine  at  once. 

“JUST  TURN  THE  KNOB”  and  change  instantly  from 
Roman  type  to  Italics,  or  from  English  to  Greek,  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  French,  etc.  Other  combinations  substituted  in  a  few 
seconds. 

Writes  on  any  width  of  paper. 

Does  the  most  beautiful  work  of  any  typewriter. 

Writes  cards  and  envelopes  without  bending. 

The  new  LIGHT-WEIGHT  aluminum  Multiplex  weighs 
only  nl/2  lbs. 

Drop  us  a  line  TODAY  and  let  us  give  you 
further  Information  about  the 
Multiplex  Hammond. 

NOTE — If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  can  buy  a  new  machine 
now,  we  have  a  few  second-hand  and  rebuilt  No.  2  and  No.  12 
machines  in  good  condition  at  very  low  prices. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Hame  Office:  Boston  Branch: 

69th  Street  and  East  River  101  Milk  Street 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass. 


Students!  You  need  a  typewriter 

Typewritten  papers  prove  the  careful  student  who  takes  pride 
in  every  detail  of  his  work. 

They  invariably  make  a  favorable  impression  with  the  faculty 
and  help  you  to  get  better  marks. 
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hitter  at  second.  The  other  batter  remained  at  first  and  the  fourth 
batter  went  out,  shortstop  to  first. 

Dartmouth  scored  nine  runs  on  13  hits,  while  Boston  could  do 
no  better  than  score  twice  with  15  hits. 

The  Dartmouth  team  played  well,  especially  in  the  infield  where 
fast  work  was  conspicuous. 

The  score  by  innings: 

Runs  Hits  Errors 

Dartmouth  . 021004011  9  13  4 

Boston  . 0  0  1  0  1  0  0  0  0  2  15  4 

Batteries — Parrott  and  Wanamaker;  S.  Fitzgerald  and  Dee. 

HOLY  CROSS,  2— BOSTON  COLLEGE,  1. 

With  the  season  virtually  at  an  end,  Boston  and  Holy  Cross 
met  in  the  big  game  of  the  year  at  the  South  End  Grounds  on  May 
29. 

A  large  attendance  was  manifested.  Still  we  are  not  justified 
in  laying  any  emphasis  on  the  “large,”  for  exactly  91  students  were 
present.  Rather  a  lamentable  showing  and  too  harsh  a  censure 
cannot  be  given.  We  will  say  nothing  more  of  it  here.  We  will 
try  to  keep  such  a  disgraceful  thing  secret. 

The  game  was  hotly  contested,  but  as  usual  Holy  Cross  had  a 
little  the  better  of  the  breaks.  Halloran  opposed  Wallace,  the  Pur¬ 
ple’s  best  offer. 

Holy  Cross  scored  in  the  first.  Halloran  had  a  bad  inning. 

Two  hard  hit  balls  were  stopped  by  him,  but  on  the  second  “Tom- 

* 

mie”  Long,  formerly  of  the  Maroon  and  Gold,  scored  the  first  run 
for  Holy  Cross. 

Boston  tied  the  score  in  the  third.  Gildea  walloped  a  pretty 
single  through  short,  Maloney  beat  out  a  bunt.  Mitchell  was  safe 
at  first  on  his  bunt,  but  Gildea  was  thrown  out  at  third.  Dee’s  fly 
was  muffed  by  Long  who  was  having  difficulty  with  the  strong  sun. 
On  the  play  Mitchell,  who  was  hugging  first,  was  forced  out  at  sec¬ 
ond.  Dee  was  out  at  the  plate  when  Linehan’s  fly  was  muffed  but 
Maloney  scored  before  him. 

The  game  was  tight  all  the  way  through,  both  pitchers  being 
pretty  nearly  in  perfect  control.  The  winning  run  was  scored  in 
the  fourth.  Norton  hit  a  single  past  Maloney,  and  went  to  second 
when  the  ball  was  juggled.  Murphy  went  out,  Halloran  to  Line- 
han.  Devlin  hit  to  second  and  Maloney  covering  the  bag  made  a 
pretty  throw  home.  Norton  was  called  out  then  safe  by  the  um¬ 
pire.  The  play  was  close.  This  run  cost  us  the  game. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  contest  we  had  men  on  bases  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  couldn’t  score. 
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In  the  ninth  Holy  Cross  made  a  freak  double  play.  Hoefling 
fanned.  Wholley  was  passed.  “Charlie”  Fitzgerald  was  sent  in 
to  bat  for  Halloran.  He  hit  a  hot  one  to  second  which  forced  out 
Wholley.  Trying  to  make  the  double  put  out,  O’Neil  threw  the  ball 
away  over  first  base.  If  the  play  was  premeditated  it  was  a  pretty 
piece  of  strategy.  Fitzgerald  started  for  second.  Murphy,  the  H. 
C.  catcher,  was  right  under  the  throw  and  caught  “Charlie”  miles 
away  from  first. 


The  summary: 

HOLY  CROSS. 


Long,  rf.... 
O’Neil,  2b... 
Hastings,  3b 
Carroll,  If. . 
Graney,  cf . . 
Norton,  ss.  . 
Murphy,  c,. 
Devlin,  lb.. 
Wallace,  p. . 

Totals  . . . 


A.  R.  H.  PO.A. 

4  10  0  1 

4  0  0  3  2 

4  0  10  1 

4  0  10  0 

4  0  0  0  0. 

3  110  2' 

4  0  1  10  2 

3  0  0  13  1 

4  0  116 


34  2  5  27  15 


BOSTON  COLLEGE. 


Flynn,  cf... 
Gildea,  If... 
Maloney,  ss, 
Mitchell,  3b, 

Dee,  c . 

Linehan,  lb 
Hoefling,  2b 
Wholley,  rf. 
Halloran,  p. 
♦Fitzgerald 

Totals  . . . 


A.  R.  H.  PO.A. 
2  0  0  2  1 

4  0  13  0 

3  112  4 

4  0  0  1  1 

4  0  0  8  1 

3  0  0  11  0 

3  0  10  1 

2  0  0  0  0 

3  0  10  4 

1  0  0  0  0 


29  1  4  27  12 


♦Batted  for  Halloran  in  9th. 


Holy  Cross  .  1  0  0  1  0  0  0  0  0—2 

Boston  College  .  0  0  1  0  0  0  0  0  0 — 1 


Errors — Long  2,  Graney,  Halloran  2,  Maloney.  Three-base  hit 
— Murphy.  Stolen  base — Norton.  Left  on  bases — Boston  7,  Holy 
Cross  5.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Halloran  3,  off  Wallace  6.  Struck  out 
— By  Halloran  5,  by  Wallace  5.  Sacrifice  hits — Gildea,  Murphy, 
Hastings.  Sacrifice  fly — Linehan.  Double  plays — Wallace  to  Dev¬ 
lin;  O’Neil,  Murphy  to  Devlin.  Hits — Off  Halloran  5  in  9  innings; 
off  Wallace,  4  in  9  innings.  Wild  throws — Maloney,  O’Neil.  Um¬ 
pires — Talbot  and  King.  Time — 2h.  10m.  Attendance  2000. 

With  the  Holy  Cross  game  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  season  is 
nearly  at  an  end.  It  will  be  a  big  event  if  a  contest  can  be  arranged 
for  June  12  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  field  at  Chgstnut  Hill.  The 
baseball  manager  expresses  doubt  of  his  ability  to  arrange  such  a 
game  as  all  schedules  are  filled  for  that  date. 

A  victory  on  the  home  grounds  would  take  some  of  the  sting 
awray  from  the  recent  defeats  and  would  be  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
season. 

TEN  NIS. 

Manager,  Captain  and  Player  McLaughlin’s  tennis  team  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Harvard  second  team  on  the  date  of 
the  Dartmouth-B.  C.  game.  We  offer  condolences.  We  wish  Ed¬ 
ward  better  fortune  during  the  summer,  and  we  hope  he  will  wage 
at  least  one  successful  contest  on  the  “court,”  during  the  coming 
months. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


THE  FORBES  LITHOGRAPH  MFG. 

COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


College  and  School  Diplomas 
5Higb  ©rade  Color  advertising  flbaterlal 


Safe  Milk 

Is  your  Milk  safe?  Hundreds  of  epidemics  of  dis¬ 
ease  have  been  traced  to  RAW  MILK. 

Greater  Boston  has  had  an  epidemic  traced  to  milk 
almost  every  year  for  the  last  several  years  and  Every 
One  Has  Been  Caused  by  Raw  Milk. 

Hood’s  Milk  Is  Perfectly  Pasteurized,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  the 
best  health  authorities  throughout  the  world. 

Hood’s  Milk  is  Safe 


FRIENDS  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE  KINDLY  PATRONIZE  THESE  FRIENDS  OF  YOU* 

COLLEGE  PAPER. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


The  W*  ).  Feeley  Company 

Ecceleslasttcal  Hrt  flfeetal  Morkers 
in  <3olb,  Stiver  anb  Brass 

MEDALISTS  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

THE  ROSARY  IN  FINE  JEWELS 

COLLEGE  EMBLEMS  AND 
JEWELS 


34 J  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
203  EDDY  STREET  -  -  -  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


BAY  STATE 
HARDWARE  CO. 

JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF 

Builders’  Hardware, 

Automobile  and  Electrical 
Supplies, 

PAINTS, 

OILS, 

VARNISHES 

AND 

BRUSHES. 

1321  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON 

Telephone:  Oxford  5550 
Oxford  5551 


Furlong, 

Whittemore  Co. 

■ 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Contractors 

■ 

Power  Piping: 

■ 

195  HIGH  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Fort  Hill  5440 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


Griffin  Hats 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

$3  to  $5 


Griffin’s  Special  Cape 
Glove,  90c 

The  best  glove  value  ever  given 


Headquarters  for  Stetson 
Hats 


Geo.  L.  Griffin  &  Son,  Inc. 

368-370  Washington  Street 

Boston 


To  Stylus  Readers: 

If  you  like  the  way  we  print  the 
Stylus  bring  us  your  own  printing. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Book,  Mag¬ 
azine,  Law  Brief  and  Newspaper 
printing 

E.  L.  GRIMES  COMPANY, 
122  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 


HARGEDON  &  LYNCH 

Hatters  to  Boston 
College 

689  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Opp.  Globe  Theatre 

171  HANOVER  STREET 

Near  Blackstone 


Compliments  of 

Macullar  Parker  Company 

Makers  of  the  best  cloth¬ 
ing  for  Men  and  Boys, 
ready  to  wear  and  to  meas¬ 
ure.  Made  on  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

Fine  Furnishing  Goods 
Stetson  Hats  Exclusively 

400  Washington  Street,  Boston 


CHARLES  CDNIO 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits 

Spaghetti,  Macaroni  and  Pure  Olive  Oil 

Full  Line  of  Tea  and  Coffee 

Groceries  of  Every  Description 

1724  WASHINGTON  ST. 

Tel.  Tremont  1407-R 


COLEMAN  &  DONOVAN 

Prescription 
S  pecialists 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Cor.  Worcester  Under  Hotel  Langham 

Cigars — The  Leading  Brands 
Candies — The  Best  Made;  Always  Fresh 
Sick  Room  Supplies 
Toilet  Goods 


FBU9ND8  OF  BOSTON  COLLEGE  KINDLY  PATRONIZE  THESE  FRIENDS  OF  YOUR 

COLLEGE  PAPER. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


Bernard  Malone 


Readers  of  Stylus  when 
looking  for  a  Contractor 
Ph  one  Brookline  3 1  7 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 


FRANKLIN  ACADEMY 

(Established  14  Years) 

The  Select  Business  School 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Instruction  individual,  thorough  and  re¬ 
liable,  adapted  to  all  ages  from  10  to  50 
years,  tutoring  privately  in  all  branches 
of  education  from  primary  to  advanced 
courses,  making  a  specialty  of  SHORT¬ 
HAND,  TYPEWRITING,  ROOKKEEP¬ 
ING  and  PENMANSHIP. 

DAY  RATES— $2.00  and  $3.75  a  week 
EVENING  RATE— $1.00  a  week 
(Boys  and  Girls  Admitted) 

NEW  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  EACH 
WEEK 

Call,  write  or  telephone 

136  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  Oxford  2823-W 


Patronize  Stylus 
Advertisers 


They  Are  Our  Friends 


Eagle  “Mikado”  Pencil  No.  174 


Packed  One  Dozen  in  an  attractive  pall-off  Box  and  Half  Gross  in  a  Carton 

For  Sale  at  Your  Dealer  5  c.  Each  or  50c.  per  Dozen 

Hexagon  Shape  Highly  Polished  in  Yellow  Finish,  with  Gilt  Tip  and  Red 
Ring,  fitted  with  best  Red  Erasive  Rubber. 

The  Mikado  is  a  Superior  Quality  of  Pencil  and  contains  the  very 
finest  specially  prepared  lead,  which  is  exceedingly  smooth  and  durable. 

ACCURATELY  GRADED  IN  FIVE  DEGREES 

No.  1  Soft  No.  2%  Medium  Hard  No.  3  Hard 

No.  2  Medium  No.  4  Extra  Hard  for  Bookkeeper* 

Conceded  to  be  the  Finest  Pencil  Made  tor  General  Use 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

377  BROADWAY  —  NEW  YORK 


OUR  famous  “Academy”  clothing  reflects 
accurately  the  newest  ideas  in  clothing 
for  college  and  preparatory  school  students 

FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

I  '  • 

our  wide  variety  of  smart  models  tailored  from 
the  selected  woolens  of  die  season  offers  you 
a  most  unusual  opportunity  to  find  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Morse  prices  are  moderate, 

Morse  goods  are  reliable. 

“If  it's  at  Morse’s,  it’s  correct ; 

If  it’s  correct,  it’s  at  Morse’s” 

Leopold  Morse  Co.  & 

“  Everything  that  Men  and  Boys  Wear  ” 


—  -«  < — 
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